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LTHOUGH I am the leader of the French delegation, 
A I have not been able actively to rs in the work 

of the General Assembly, which is already at an ad- 
vanced stage. I regret this all the more inasmuch as the As- 
sembly is presided over by a prominent European statesman, 
whose clear-sighted courage I was able to appreciate during 
the darkest years of the war, thus constituting in many re- 
spects an important stage in the history of the United Nations. 


I am happy to take this opportunity to pay a tribute to the 
wisdom of Mr. van Kleffens and, at the same time, to express 
our good wishes to Mr. Hammarskjold in his activities as 
Secretary General of our organization. I should like him to 
know that we, in France, follow with interest and sympathy 
the efforts he is making to increase the efficiency of the staff, 
to reinforce that valuable and fragile nucleus of a united 
world which the international Secretariat represents—that 
valiant group of men and women who are more sensitive 
than any others to the progress and incidents in relations 
between nations, and to the successes or failures in inter- 
national co-operation. 

I should like him to know also that the French delegation 
will, as it has done since the beginning of its mission, con- 
tinue to support him firmly in his attempts to give more vigor 
and more weight to the activities of the United Nations 
Secretariat in its constant adaptation to international cir- 
cumstances. 

My intention is not to pass under review before the As- 
sembly, which knows them so well, the various questions 
which appear on its agenda. I should like to confine my 
statement to a small number of questions, the implication of 
which is particularly important for the present and for the 
future of our organization. 

First of all, I would invoke the great problems that have 
been dealt with in the course of the present General Assem- 


bly—disarmament, the peaceful utilization of atomic energy 
and the improvement of economic and social conditions in 
the underdeveloped countries. I shall then recall what has 
been achieved during the last few months by the French 
Government in Geneva and in Tunis, and then in London 
and in Paris, with a view to solving a certain number of 
specific problems and clearing the way for an easing of the 
situation and for peace. 

I shall, finally, attempt to indicate the course to be followed 
to give concrete substance and a positive setting to those 
hopes for better international understanding that are rising 
te in every country, in every capital and in every village, 
and that are even more vibrant in this hall than elsewhere. 

I have followed the Assembly’s work with special interest 
in view of the fact that I myself, as representatives are aware, 
have long collaborated in the activities of this organization— 
with an interest increased, moreover, by the fact that it seems 
to me that at this session certain signs of an improvement 
in the situation have, happily, been manifested. This was the 
hope that several of us expressed last September, and we 
have not been disappointed. 

We may already assert that the atmosphere is more favor- 
able and that certain agreements—agreements that are limited 
in a it is true, but for which we did not dare to hope 
yesterday—enable us to envisage the future with a little 
more competence. Once again, the pessimists were wrong. 

The attention of your first committee has been focused on 
two main subjects—the problem of disarmament and that of 
international co-operation for the utilization of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. 


ARMS REDUCTION 


Everything has been said on the need for mankind to 
reduce and supervise the armaments of states. For the last 
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eight years, in one form or another, this Assembly has dis- 
cussed the problem. For the last eight years, in our special- 
ized committees, points of view have been brought face to 
face, progress has been achieved one day only, alas, to be 
questioned the next, and failures have been registered. 

_ Meanwhile, armaments are accumulating and their destruc- 
tive power is ever on the increase. But man, in his desire 
for survival, struggles against this current. Faced with this 
danger, we have seen men make ever greater efforts of 
imagination, and we have seen some harmonizing of views. 

The London meetings of last spring were most disappoint- 
ing, it is true, but by enabling five countries to exchange 
their views far from the public eye they led to some clarifi- 
cation. New plans were j eae up. One of these, reflecting 
the ideas put forward by the French delegation as early as in 
1952, contained concrete suggestions on the crucial problem 
of the interdependence in time of the various measures for 
reduction and prohibition. __ 

On 30 September the Soviet Government declared that it 
accepted the French-British plan as a basis for discussion. 
The new position the Soviet thus adopted and the spirit of 
compromise shown by the Western delegations enabled the 
five powers chiefly concerned to agree on a common resolution 
which this Assembly approved unanimously. 

The .subcommittee that meets next year will find that this 
has facilitated its work. The objectives it has to achieve are 
clearly outlined. Moreover, the task to be undertaken is 
placed in a more realistic framework now that the Soviet 
Union apparently has abandoned the requirement of uncondi- 
tional prohibition of atomic weapons prior to any other 
measures. 

However, the difficulties to be solved remain no less im- 
mense. What will be the extent and the nature of the 
reductions? What are to be the methods of supervision? 
Of what will the guaranteeing and safeguarding measures 
consist? All that remains to be settled. 

This is an overwhelming task. Its complexity is ever in- 
creasing, especially since the accumulation of modern weapons. 
And yet, we must carry it out. My country hopes that we 
will carry it out, and its representatives will spare no efforts 
to see that it is carried out. 


ATOMIC CO-OPERATION 


The other problems that has absorbed your attention is not 
unrelated to the disarmament problem. Not that the plans 
for international atomic co-operation which you have begun 
to consider constitute disarmament plans. The misunderstand- 
ings that may have existed on this score must have disappeared 
in the light of your discussions. But such co-operation, if it 
is set up quickly, may prove a profitable basis for collabora- 
tion between the Eastern and Western powers. 

By associating them in life-giving tasks, it cannot but 
divert them from work that deals with death. By facilitating 
and promoting exchanges among them, it may break down 
water-tight bulkheads, clarify mysteries and dispel mistrust. 
Such a number of reasons would sufhce for the French Gov- 
ernment to attach paramount importance to the success of an 
undertaking stemming from the creative imagination of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and assured of the benefit of American gen- 
erosity, as was confirmed to us once more a few days ago. 

It is comforting to note the measure of agreement in the 
discussion of a subject of such importance. It would be a 
source of great satisfaction to us if the Political Committee 
concluded the discussion this evening by a second unanimous 
vote. 

It would then have cleared the road marked out by next 
summer's scientific conference, by the setting up of an inter- 
national agency to which all countries a, ar fissionable 
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material would make their contribution—those of the West- 
ern community, to which we belong and the Soviet Union— 
and by the linking up of this agency with the United Nations 
under conditions which still have to be determined. 

We would thus have fulfilled the necessary conditions 
for the international community to undertake a task which 
it will take a long time to complete but which already exalts 
our imagination and hope. Henceforth, nations would at- 
tempt—all of them together—to place at the disposal of all 
mankind the benefits of the discoveries of atomic science. 
Their joint efforts would then succeed in increasing the re- 
serves of energy of our planet—though not in the near 
future, within a period of time which we can already foresee. 

It is our hope to see the stupendous resources of human 
genius, the discoveries of science and technical miracles, the 
consequences of which we can as yet hardly begin to gauge, 
utilized finally to insure a decent life for all men instead of 
serving the cause of destruction. How can we forget here 
that the great majority of our fellow men are still deprived 
of those physical means of subsistence and social progress 
without which the words “freedom” and “democracy” remain 
mere abstractions ? 


A CHALLENGE To Us ALL 


For modern nations, over and above their present difficul- 
ties and divergencies, this is a challenge to which we must 
respond if we are to deserve the confidence of our peoples. 
The efforts of the United Nations in the economic and social 
field must be added to the over-all efforts of all governments 
to insure a more rapid disappearance everywhere of hunger, 
disease and ignorance, those tenacious enemies of mankind. 

Collective enterprise must remain concrete and realistic. It 
is useless to line up illusory projects, to pile up pious resolu- 
tions or to proclaim unattainable ideals. 

The United Nations can and should cast aside dogmatism 
and exaggerated ambition and act with patience and perse- 
verence in analyzing the reasons for the insufficient economic 
development of our planet and the obstacles in the way of 
its advancement. They should seek together the means by 
which countries can help one another and concrete methods by 
which those who have already completed certain decisive 
stages may facilitate such a process for the others. 

If the industrialization of the nineteenth century was 
brilliant in its results there is too great a tendency to forget 
that it was very often at the cost of a succession of painful 
adaptations, sufferings and uprootings for the individual. The 
sole purpose of technical assistance programs is to enable 
countries now in the process of development to achieye the 
same results at the earliest possible date, though at a lesser 
cost. 

This year again, the General Assembly has devoted an 
important debate to the question of the economic development 
of underdeveloped countries. It is a matter of special concern 
to me; I participated in the very first studies which the Eco- 
nomic po Social Council devoted to it, and I followed its 
development both in certain countries of Latin America and 
in the territories for which France is responsible. 

It is my hope that the texts which it is proposed to adopt 
may encourage our organization not to attack windmills but 
to deal with real difficulties which the harmonious solidarity 
of nations may effectively overcome. 


ONE By ONE PRECEPT 


There are, of course, so many needs and problems calling 
for the vigilance of the international community that the 
United Nations will constantly be seized of a very great 
number of matters at the same time. The confidence which 
the peoples will show in the organization and the heed which 
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the governments will pay to its opinions will depend to a 
great extent, in our opinion, upon its methods of work and 
its resolve not to be overwhelmed by trying to do too much 
at one time. 

I have always found it an effective precept to deal with 
problems one by one; to devote oneself first to the most urgent 
among them and not to abandon them before their solution 
has been defined; to know how to sacrifice those projects, 
among the mass of generous and useful ones, which do not 
aim at a priority objective on the importance of which agree- 
ment has been reached and for which the organization has 
the necessary means at its disposal. 

The somewhat muddled haste of the initial years should 
be succeeded by more methodical construction. We have 
learned—at the expense of our fine dreams—what are the 
limits of the practical effectiveness of international co-opera- 
tion. Those who wish gradually to widen these limits and 
extend the field of international competence should proceed 
with a maximum of vigilance and realism; otherwise the 
machinery will go wrong and the desire to pool techniques 
and to utilize resources for the welfare of all will be suc- 
ceeded by another withdrawal of nation into their shells. 

France's action in its recent initiatives has constantly 
stemmed from the spirit and the principles which animated 
the authors of the Charter nine years ago in San Francisco. 
Like them, whe have wished to be guided by that great long- 
ing for peace which grips mankind. Like them, we have 
refused to admit the inevitability of wars, as we are con- 
vinced that mutual understanding and respect must enable 
states to establish lasting peac-ful relations among themselves. 
We have therefore successive -aken up the problems weigh- 
ing on our future. We have examined them os ype 
or, rather, with one single passion—that of finding solutions. 


ASIAN PEACE 


In July, we thus took an important step forward. The Far 
East found peace once more. The Geneva agreement hushed 
the roar of guns. Lengthy and difficult negotiations made jit 
possible to remove the threat which weighed ever more heavily 
on the peace of Asia. 

At the same time, three states—Cambodia, Laos and Viet- 
nam—whose sovereignty and independence were once more 
solemnly recognized saw their sufferings of many years cease. 
Everywhere, this result was welcomed as proof that men of 
goodwill can negotiate instead of fighting and that men can 
get together with a desire for understanding instead of rising 
up to destroy one another. That is how I conceive true 
fidelity to the spirit of the Charter. 


TUNISIA 


In this spirit, I also attempted to broach a problem of 
particular concern to us in France; that of Tunisia. Here, 
again, we refused to admit that there was no solution pos- 
sible. Between two countries so closely linked-as France and 
Tunisia, it could not be impossible to establish satisfactory 
relations, taking into account economic requirements and the 
wishes of all the inhabitants and fully respecting the aspira- 
tions and the civilization of all concerned. 

In this field, as in others, negotiations between parties 
animated by a common desire to succeed was to make it 
possible to lay the foundations of a lasting agreement. On 
July 31, I went to Tunis. I wished to proclaim there my faith 
in the future of a liberal policy of mutual understanding and 
—* economic and social progress. As the Assembly 

nows, negotiations between the French and Tunisian Gov- 
ernments were started shortly thereafter, and we hope to see 
those negotiations successfully concluded very soon. 
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WESTERN EUROPE 


Finally, during this same period the French Government 
had to deal with one of the most serious causes of conflict 
in our ancient and recent history; that is, the centuries-old 
hostility between France and Germany. 

In so far as the Paris agreements laid down the basis for 
equitable and open co-operation between the two countries, 
and in so far as those agreements enable Germany to resume 
its place in the European community, we are conscious of 
having contributed to a step forward in the struggle for 
peace and security. 

What is more, the whole economy of the new Western 
European Union seems to be of such a nature as to promote 
the most dynamic principles of international co-operation on 
a regional basis—-but for a key region in permanent contact 
with the other regions of the world. 

Whether by means of democratic supervision exercised over 
the new institutions by an elected assembly, or by measures 
taken to limit and supervise the production of armaments and 
the level of armed forces, or by the prevention of some types 
of such production in specific areas, Western Europe will once 
again have the honor and responsibility of showing the way; 
it will offer what United Nations terminology would describe 
as a “pilot project’ to the universal institutions which, we 
all hope, will one day ensure democratic supervision of inter- 
national co-operation and general disarmament. 

These are the ideals which have inspired the action taken 
by the French Government. That is the task which has been 
accomplished during the last few months. The fulfillment 
of the task is now actively under way, with the co-operation 
of all Frenchmen—particularly the young generation. In a 
moment, I shall show how we intend to develop and broaden 
the initiatives that we have recently taken. 

Our task is only just beginning. The whole world will con- 
tinue bitterly to suffer from its insecurity so long as this ten- 
sion between East and West which haunts all our minds still 
exists. We must be prepared to reply to the concern and 
anxiety which so many men and women in every country 
feel today. If only to show respect for this concern and 
anxiety, we must in any case forego diplomatic cleverness, 
which is always tempting but most , ai and which has 
a too great a part in international affairs during this 
ong period of tension. 

Our duty is to seek and propose clear solutions, even if— 
as will inevitably be the case at first—they must be limited 
and modest. 

The French Government would like to take part in this 
indispensable effort by sharing with the General Assembly 
a few thoughts and suggestions on the problems which are 
at present our principal concern. 


4 POWER MEETING 


For a number of years, the Soviet Union and the three 
Western powers have been exchanging notes. A few days 
ago, the Soviet Union, after having proposed that a four- 
power conference should be held some time this month, 
unexpectedly invited twenty or twenty-five countries to attend 
a meeting set for 29 November. 

I shall be very frank in saying, first, that those proposals, 
in their present form, are neither realistic nor reasonable. 
Without proper pee is essential to such a 
venture—it is hard to find in such negotiations any concrete 
basis for success. A request made on 13 November to twenty- 
five countries, asking those countries to meet two weeks later 
to discuss a vague, or rather nonexistent, agenda, cannot, I 
submit without hesitation to the Soviet Union representatives, 
be taken seriously. Did they believe for one moment, in fact, 
that we would accept their inviation? 
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We have all the more reason to have doubts in this respect 
because, two days ago—with the same suddenness—Mr. 
Molotov proposed that the conference set for 29 November 
should be deferred. He added, however, that the Western 
nations should in turn defer the ratification of the agreements 
which they had drawn up in London and Paris for the organi- 
zation of their common defense. That request shows that 
for the Soviet Union it is less a quesion of discussing the 
topics which divide us or the organization of peace in Europe 
than of hindering the implementation of decisions which the 
U. S. S. R. has constantly opposed. 

When negotiations do start—and we hope that that day 
will soon come—they should take fags between parties whose 
— are clearly defined, and they should not lead to 

argaining or intrigue. That is why there can be no objec- 

tive and effective discussion in a four-power conference until 
the countries of West Europe which are directly concerned 
have ratified the Paris treaty. 

To act otherwise would be to fly into the unknown and 
would spell certain failure. If we took such a risk, what 
responsibilities should we not have assumed? We should 
have awakened immense hopes in the hearts of those peoples 
everywhere who yearn for peace and security—but at one fell 
blow those hopes would collapse. That is a course which 
we have no right to follow lightly. 

Does that mean that we must abandon the task of peace 
and the passionate search for a relaxation of international 
tension? No, certainly not. The French Government hereby 
affirms that its will to take action for peace has not faltered. 
We shail not let .the idea gain credence that the Western 
community rejects peace or brushes aside opportunities of 
effecting a rapprochement and conciliation; that it 2 ee 
of ever seeing the establishment of a system of peaceful co- 
existence capable of restoring confidence. That is why we 
loudly proclaim that the door to negotiation is not closed— 
quite the contrary. 

It may be expected that the signatories of the Paris agree- 
ments will have completed the ratification procedures by the 
beginning of next spring. That will certainly be true of 
France; the National Assembly will make its decision by 
December, and the second of our legislative bodies—the 
Council of the Republic—will probably do so in February. 
In other countries, parliamentary procedures may be some- 
what slower, but, according to the information available, the 
countries most directly concerned will have taken their final 
decisions by March or April. 

Why, then, should we not decide that a four-power con- 
ference should be held, for instance, in May? For its part, 
the French Government is prepared to organize such a con- 
ference in Paris, if that meets the convenience of the other 
three participants. Need I say here that we should take part 
in no conference which did not include our American and 
British friends? What would be the use in our doing that? 

Need I say that it would have to be understood, not only— 
as I have already stated—that the main ratifications would 
have been effected by the time the conference took place, 
but also that the preparations for the negotiations should be 
made seriously and in good faith, through detailed exchanges 
of views and barring noisy demonstrations and propaganda 
maneuvers which can only increase disagreements, crystalize 
positions and, in the an jeopardize the success which we 
must all seek to achieve? 

Let us not forget the sterile and irritating experiences of 
the Palais Rose. Let us avoid the repetition of the mistakes 
made there and thus achieve better results. Let us avoid, 
in this difficult, post-war world, participating in a war of 
nerves. 
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Between now and May our problems, therefore, should be 
explored in an —— of calm, through the traditional 
diplomatic channels which insure protection from the violent 
reactions of an over-excited public opinion. 


AUSTRIA 


On the contrary, everything should be done to create a 
climate of confidence. We should, for instance, attempt here 
and now to achieve decisive progress toward the settlement 
of a problem which can find its long-awaited solution now, if 
each one of us is prepared to co-operate. I refer to Austria. 

Here, in principle, there should no longer remain any 
difficulty whatsoever. After endless negotiations, the three 
occupying Western powers have agreed to sign the state 
treaty in the very terms proposed by the Soviet Union. They 
have agreed to the Soviet Unions’ requests on all disputed 
points. Thus, an agreement has pores been reached or, 
at least, it should have been, and it is with profound disap- 
pointment that we read the recent Soviet note suggesing the 
opening in Vienna of new negotiations on the Austrian state 
treaty and “‘on the questions connected with this treaty.’’ To 
our knowledge, however, no question whatever remains under 
discussion. 

It is true that at the Berlin conference the representatives 
of the Soviet Union spoke of questions connected with 
Austria, and specifically the Trieste question. Now, this 
question has been happily settled with the approval of the 
Soviet Union itself. 


SOVIET SUGGESTIONS SOUGHT 


I understand that the state treaty geunen for the evacua- 
tion of Austria within ninety days after ratification, and that 
the Soviet Union considers this time limit too short. Have 
they any constructive proposals to present on this point ? 

At the Berlin conference, there was some question of 
prolonging the time limit beyond the ninety days. The 
Austrian Government made a highly praiseworthy effort by 
itself proposing, in order that success might be achieved, that 
the evacuation of the occupation troops be deferred. Could 
they go so far as to accept today a time limit of two years, 
accompanied by a site of progressive evacuation? In 
that case, would the Soviet Union sign the state treaty which 
has remained pending for so long? 

The French Government would be happy to receive replies 
to these questions, which are of so serious a nature. Let us 
attempt to find a peaceful solution to this problem, which is 
so painful for the Austrian people and which also contributes 
to the aggravation of the international situation. 

It is essential that a solution be forthcoming, that if the 
treaty be signed, that precise evacuation clauses be decided 
upon, that the Austrian nation recover its freedom, that the 
Government of Vienna resume as soon as possible control 
of its frontiers, and that the peoples of the world should 
hear that, after the settlement of the problems of Korea, 
Indo-China, Trieste and the Saar, another difficulty, that of 
Austria, finally has been settled, reasonably and satisfactorily. 
This settlement would do more to improve the international 
climate than ten spectacular announcements of conferences 
published solely for propaganda purposes. 

I have mentioned the Austrian problem in order to show 
that if a four-power conference were to be convened in May, 
we could, in the meantime, by settling pending problems, 
considerably improve the international atmosphere and create 
favorable conditions for the success of this conference. 

There are other problems, the study of which is much less 
advanced and which we shall not have settled before then. 
The conference itself will be seized of them, but the time 
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which elapses in between should not be wasted. The prepara- 
tory conversations to which I have already referred would 
allow for the necessary exchanges of views. I would like to 
give an example in this connection. 


ARMAMENT CONTROL PLAN 


It has not been pointed out sufficiently that, for the first 
time in history, the London and Paris agreements organize 
between a certain number of countries a system of regulation, 
limitation, control and publication of armaments. This doubt- 
less deserves a few moments of thought. Since generous- 
minded men started to seek means to prevent war, their 
imagination has led them to conceive a machienry of guaran- 
tees, the setting 7 and implementation of which would per- 
mit the creation of that security for which the peoples of the 
world yearn. 

This limitation and control of armaments have been defined 
by them as two essential guarantees of this security. It has 
often been shown that without these two foundations the 
structure of peace would always be precarious. Plans have 
been drawn up with this in mind, conferences have been 
obtained in very limited fields. But, in the final analysis, the 
attempts so far made have ended in failure, especially that 
of the 1932 Geneva conference, which left us with the 
memory of a bitter disappointment. 

Now, in London and Paris, we really have taken a very 
important step forward. The Paris agreements, so often 
criticized, include stringent measures prohibiting any isolated 
resorts to the threat or use of force on the part of the signa- 
tory states or any unilateral increase in the strength of their 
manpower or their armaments. 

These are characteristic provisions of a strictly defensive 
organization. The system of limitation and control of arma- 
ments provided for in the Paris agreements constitutes, in 
my view, a useful example, a prefiguration of a more general 
system. In proposing this, and in ensuring its adoption, the 
French Government had in mind the application of the same 
principles and rules on a European scale, and perhaps some 
time later on a world scale. 

In its note of 13 November, the Soviet Union stated that, 
in reply to the Paris agreements, the countries of Eastern 
Europe considered themselves threatened and would take 
measures to safeguard their security. At the risk of surprising 
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our colleagues who represent those countries here, I affirm 
that, for my part, I would be quite happy to see the creation 
of an East Europe defense association, so long as it adopts 
the modalities provided for by the West for the publication, 
limitation and control of armaments. 

If, by similar arrangements, the Soviet Union and the states 
associated with it adopted formulae symmetrical to ours, and 
provided that they included a certain degree of publicity, 
an important step forward would have been taken toward 
our goal. Later, exchanges of information and mutual assur- 
ances could take place between the two systems. Perhaps, 
even, the limitations or the controls might take on a con- 
tractual form. 

A flexible regional plan would thus gradually be set up, 
with the field of the application of the limitations, re- 
ductions, and control increasing progressively. 

These are only a summary outline and suggestions which 
should be cautiously a penn with a view to the gradual 
definition of a system of collective security applicable to the 
whole of Europe. The main task today is to show that such 
projects can develop, provided they are drawn up in complete 
good faith, with the single resolve to furnish to all concerned 
the essential guarantee for the development of a feeling of 
security, of which, the peoples of Europe have been cruelly 
deprived of for so long. 

Of course, it is not incumbent upon the United Nations to 
settle directly the regional problems to which I have just re- 
ferred. Nevertheless, these problems concern all countries 
and all men. It is not the peace and the security of a single 
continent that is at stake; it is the peace and the security of 
the entire world. I must also say that our immense task in 
Europe can be fulfilled only with the moral support of world 
opinion, of which this great organization is the best inter- 
preter. 

So many difficulties must be overcome, so much distrust 
dispelled and so much prejudice conquered that a great deal 
of courage and perseverance will be required of men of 
goodwill in order to complete their mission. The organiza- 
tion brings them the assistance of an institution of a universal 
nature and enables them to know and to understand one 
another better. That is why my Government has great 4 
in the future of the United Nations, which remains for the 
French people the true cradle of peace. 


The Goal of Our Foreign Policy 


SETTLE INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES BY PEACEFUL MEANS NOT WARLIKE ACTS 
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foreign policy with the Congressional leaders of both 

arties, Republicans and Democrats. Afterwards, the 
President told me he thought it would be a good idea for 
me to report also to the American people. 

It is not easy to compress the whole story into a short 
talk. But I shall do my best. 

Let me begin by emphasizing the goal of our foreign 
policy—it is to enable you and me and our children to 
enjoy in peace the blessings of liberty. That purpose is back 
of everything that we do. 

The task is not an easy one, for international communism 
threatens both peace and liberty in many means, in many 
places. 


Te days ago at the White House I discussed our 


One ever-present danger is the danger of being fooled 
into dropping our guard before the peril is really past. 

The international Communists are past masters at the trick 
of using words which mean one thing to them and another 
thing to us. 

It took us time to learn that the word ‘“‘democracy’’ means, 
to Communists, a dictatorship—what they call a “dictatorship 
of the proletariat.” 

It took us time to learn that the word “peace” means, 
to international Communists, a world of conformity—con- 
formity with a pattern of conduct prescribed by Moscow. 

Now the tricky word is “co-existence.” To us it means 
tolerance of differences. It remains to be seen what it means 
to the international Communists. It is true that the Russian 
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Communists have recently talked more softly. But it is 
equally true that the Chinese Communists have talked and 
acted with increasing violence. They break their armistice 
agreements and they outrage the elemental decencies of inter- 
national conduct. 

Perhaps international communism is trying in a new way 
to divide the free nations. They seek to be soothing in 
Europe and they are provocative in Asia. 

Our nation will react, and react vigorously, but without 
allowing ourselves to be provoked into action which would 
be a violation of our international obligations and which 
would impair the alliance of the free nations. What has hap- 
pened is a challenge to us, and indeed to all who want peace, 
to find ways, consistent with peace, to sustain international 
rights. 

Our nation has agreed with others, by United Nations 
Charter, to try to settle international 0 yan by peaceful 
means in such a manner that international peace is not en- 
dangered. Therefore, our first duty is to exhaust peaceful 
means of sustaining our international rights and those of our 
citizens, rather than now resorting to war action such.as a 
naval or air blockade of Red China. 

Of course, we look anxiously for signs of real change in 
the attitude of the international Communists. We hope that 
the day will come when they will renounce the effort to rule 
the world by methods of force, intimidation and fraud. When 
that new day dawns we shall greet it eagerly. But we want 
to be sure that we do not mistake a false dawn for the real 
dawn. 

There is still a vast Russian military establishment, far in 
excess of any defensive needs. The Chinese Communists are 
still aggressive and there is still, in every free country, a 
Communist apparatus seeking to overthrow the established 
order. 

Therefore we must remain vigilant. We must have policies 
to meet both the military risk and the subversive risk, and 
we do have such policies. 

There are some people in the United States and some others 
in other lands, who contend that it is wrong to be able and 
willing to fight. They say that true peace lovers should be 
unarmed and neutral. 

We have tried that, and it didn’t work. 


Past Wars RECALLED 


We were unarmed and neutral in 1914 when the first 
World War came. The aggressors felt that they could count 
us out. 

We were unarmed and neutral in 1939 when the second 
World War came. Again the aggressors felt that they could 
count us out. 

The Korean war came after we had largely disarmed and 
had withdrawn our forces from Korea and the aggressors 
thought that they would be unopposed. 

So today we take a different view. We believe that the 
greatest contribution that we can make to peace is to be 
ready to fight if need be, and to have the resources and the 
allies to assure that an aggressor would surely be defeated. 
That does not mean being truculent or provocative or militar- 
istic. It does mean seeking peace not only with the heart 
but also with the mind. 

In that mood, we make military preparations, preparations 
which we believe will deter war. That requires basically that 
a potential aggressor should not be able to calculate that 
aggression is a paying proposition. He must for one thing 
know that he cannot destroy the United States by sudden 
attack and also he should know that we have the capacity to 
counter-attack. 
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So, we are developing continental defense in a major way. 
This will consist of an elaborate series of early warning 
systems and interceptors which apply the [atest scientific 
knowledge. These, our experts advise, should enable us to 
knock down a very high percentage of any Red bombers 
engaged in hostile missions against the United States. 

Then, we have our Strategic Air Command, which is 
capable of delivering retaliatory blows against vital parts 
of the Soviet Union. These blows, we calculate, would do 
damage far in excess of that which Red planes could do to 
the United States. 

Now you may ask what has foreign policy to do with this. 
And my answer is that it has everything to do with it. Our 
continental defense system depends, for example on a foreign 
country, Canada. And the free nations cannot have effective 
retaliatory power to deter aggression without airfields in 
many widely scattered places. 

Therefore, a vital part of our foreign policy is to have 
freindly relations with many other countries so that we cati 
work together for our common defense. 

And I can gladly report to you that we do have such 
friendly relations and that, as a result, we can make it 
unprofitable for any nation to attack the United States. 

Of course, we could not have that relationship with others 
if we thought only of ourselves. The relationship to work 
must be for the common good. And so, the common defense 
includes many areas that are outside of the United States. 

It is particularly important that the great oceans should 
be dominated by free and friendly nations. And we have 
made this clear by a series of security treaties. The Atlantic 
area is covered by the North Atlantic Security Treaty. The 
Pacific is covered by a series of treaties, some of them still 
in process of consummation, which running from the north 
to the south to cover Japan, the Republic of Korea, the 
Ryukyus—where we have our great Okinawa base—Formosa, 
the ity gg Australia ae New Zealand and parts of 
southeast Asia. : 

And to back up the treaty words, there are in these various 
areas that I refer to local forces. In some cases, the local 
forces which our military feels are advisable are larger than 
the local governments can alone support. And when that is 
the case we help out. However, that is nothing that can be 
called a “handout.” It is sometimes called ‘foreign aid,” 
although I dislike that phrase. The correct and the better 
phrase is ‘‘mutual security.” 

Western Europe, with its vast industrial power, is a prize 
of first order for any who would seek aaa Mualeniion So 
that area requires and gets special protection. It gets it by 
NATO—the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


NEED CF GERMAN ROLE CITED 


But NATO needs, as its core on the Continent, a greater 
measure of unity than now exists, and German participation 
which does not now exist at all. That was the purpose of 
the historic agreements which we made last month in London 
and Paris. These agreements should serve two great pur- 
poses. The first is to end the constant warring of the Euro- 
pean nations against themselves, and also at the same time 
provide Western Europe with effective defense. 

The prospect of achieving the European unity we seek has 
been reinforced by such settlements as the recent Trieste 
settlement between Italy and Yugoslavia and the prospective 
settlement of the Saar dispute between France a Germany. 

Now, in addition to having local defense within these 
treaty areas, subject to attack, there is maintained a striking 
power by air and sea. These mobile forces are needed to 
deter attack, because an aggressor would have a great advan- 
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tage if he could attack a single locality with assurance of 
safety against retaliation. We must have the capacity to 
respond at places and by means of our choosing. 

Now you may ask does this mean that any local war would 
automatically be turned into a general war with atomic 
bombs being dropped all over the map? 

The answer is no. The essential thing is that we and our 
allies should have the means and the will to assure that a 
potential aggressor would lose from his aggression more than 
he could gain. 

This does not mean that the aggressor has to be totally 
destroyed. It does mean a capacity to inflict punishing 
damage. We believe that we and our allies do have the 

wer to do that. And we also believe that as long as we 
ave that power it is unlikely that there will be armed attack 
upon the areas covered by our security arrangements. 


OTHER AREAS MENTIONED 


Now, there are some areas of the world that are not 
covered by special security arrangements of the kind I 
described. That is notably the case with reference to portions 
of Asia. 

However, there are trends toward collective security in this 
area. For example, within the year, Turkey and Pakistan have 
started to create a northern sphere of defense which would 
block off the rich oil fields of the Middle East from easy 
seizure by the Soviet Union. The recent liberalization of 
Iran from the grip of the Communist Tudeh party; the 
subsequent oil settlement and the settlement of the Suez 
base controversy, all _ up new possibilities of strength 
in this ae of the world. 

In all cases, the United Nations provide an overriding 
shield against — aggression. And this is not negligible 
as Korea showed. 

And it is our policy to support vigorously the United 
Nations. 

In the various ways that I have outlined the free nations 
are largely protected against the danger of armed attack. The 
peoples of the world seem to sense this fact, that is why it 
is now generally felt that there is less danger of world war 
today than seemed to be the case a few years ago. 

Now, let me turn to consider the danger that comes from 
subversion. This danger is very great because international 
communism as had great experience in fomenting political 
disorder. 

For us a first concern in this connection is this hemisphere 
with the American republics. The Latin-American countries 
are fortunately in no great danger from open, armed attack. 
But they are vulnerable to Communist subversion. 

We dealt with this matter at the Caracas conference, which 
was held last March, of the American nations. There these 
nations adopted a declaration to the effect that it would be 
dangerous to the peace and security of all the American 
nations if international communism should gain control of 
the political institutions of any one of them. 

That was a momentous declaration. It may serve the needs 
of our time as effectively as the Monroe Doctrine served the 
needs of our nation during the last century. It made clear 
that collective action to eradicate international communism 
is not an act of intervention in the internal affairs of another 
state but is an act to uproot intervention. 

The principle of the Caracas conference had a special 
and quick bearing upon the situation in Guatemala. There 
international communism had in fact got control of the 
Government. And the American states were about to meet 
in conference to deal with this danger, when the Guatemala 
people themselves backed loyal elements who cut out the 
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cancer of communism. The Communist-directed president 
of Guatemala ignominously fled and the leader of the libera- 
tion movement is now the President of’ Guatemala. 

This Caracas declaration and the demonstration that the 
American states take it seriously greatly protects this hemi- 
sphere against Communist subversion. The Communists 
know that if they should get control of the political institu- 
tions of any American state they can expect that all of the 
other American states will be against them. Therefore, there 
is far less incentive to seek that control than has been the 
case heretofore. 

The American nations are also trying to develop sounder 
economies. Actually, there is taking place today at Rio in 
Brazil, an economic conference. We hope, and we believe, 
that this conference will stimulate sound measure to develop 
the economies and to lift up living conditions. It will, we 
hope and believe, give practical means to President Eisen- 
hower’s good partner policy. 

In Asia and in Africa the dangers of subversion are great. 
In these continents, there are countries, many of which do 
not have self-government; many of the political institutions 
in this area are not yet firmly rooted; the economies are 
often weak, and the Governments are often insecure. For 
example, the situation in Vietnam today is precarious and in 
North Africa the situation is troubled. 

Some of the Asian nations which have recently won inde- 
pendence really need to get one from the outside. But often 
they are afraid to take it from the West because they fear that 
that might mean a rebirth of colonialism. So they remain 
weak and exposed to a brand of communism which breeds 
the most ruthless colonialists that history has ever known. 

What we must do is to make it clear that the Asian and 
the Western nations can all work together as equals. And we 
took a big step in that direction this year, last September, 
in fact, at the Manila conference where a group of Western 
states and of Asian states met together to consider matters 
of common defense and security. 

And there those nations joined together in a document 
which we called ‘the Pacific Charter. And by that document 
the participants both the Western and the Asian nations 
joined to declare their dedication to the independence and the 
self-government of all ples everywhere who are able to 
discharge those maponslidiiien. That was an important = 
toward laying the ghost of Western colonialism, which still 
so frightens some free Asian countries that they hesitate to 
accept helpful association with the West. 


ECONOMIC AID STRESSED 


There is also need for economic policies which will help 
to develop the underdeveloped countries. In the Communist 
countries, developments are achieved through a system of 
forced labor akin to slavery. Living standards are kept very 
low and the people are forced to work very hard. In this 
way heavy indust is developed. It is a cruel system and it 
works primarily for war purposes. It does, however, have 
a certain fascination for the peoples of the underdeveloped 
countries who feel that their own economies are standing still. 

Now in a free society it is normal that the developed 
countries should lend money to the cepa a coun- 
tries. For example our United States in its Tt ays when 
it was underdeveloped was helped to develop by European 
capital. And in turn today it is the United States which has 
the most capital available to help to develop other countries. 
We must find a way to make our capital work for such 
development. And this is good business for provident loans 
are usually repaid with interest and experience shows that 
we all profit from an environment of prosperity. 
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Now in this connection I should mention President Eisen- 
hower’s plan for putting atomic energy to work for peace- 
time purposes. This plan when it was announced by President 
Eisenhower at United Nations Assembly last December 
stirred a tremendous response throughout the world. 

And then for nearly a year we tried to get the Russians 
to contribute to the plan. I personally discussed this matter 
several times with Mr. Molotov, the Soviet Foreign Minister. 
However, the Soviets refused. So this fall we said that we 
would go ahead with the others, leaving the Russians out. 
Now it seems after all that they do want to come along. 

By this Eisenhower plan our nation reappears in its historic 
role. We have discovered new possibilities for human wel- 
fare and are putting our knowledge at the peaceful service 
of all mankind. 

There is one final aspect of our policies to which I would 
allude. We believe that as Abraham Lincoln said, our declar- 
ation of independence promises liberty not alone for the 
people of this country but hope for the world for all future 
time. 

Today a third of the human race is in fearful bondage to 
Communist dictatorships. But we do not regard that as 
immutable. 

There is, we know, vast human discontent among the 
800,000,000 people whom international communism rules 
that comes from the enslavement of labor, the suppression 
of religion and of individual initiative, and the national 
humiliation to which the satellite countries are subjected. 

Liberation normally comes from within. But it is more 
apt to come from within if hope is constantly sustained from 
without. And that we are doing in many ways. 

A significant recent development has been the Soviet change 
of attitude toward Yugoslavia. In 1948, Yugoslavia broke 
free from the grip of international communism and reasserted 
its own nationalism. And since then, until recently, the 
Yugoslav Government and nation were threatened and re- 
viled by the international Communists in the neighboring 
countries of Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. 

Now, however, the Soviet Union has changed, to treat 
Yugoslavia with deference while it continues to treat with 
contempt the puppet Governments of Hungary, Rumania and 
Bulgaria. Surely, that may embolden the satellites to demand 
for themselves a measure of independence. 

Developments clearly portend the change at some time 
of the absolute rule which international communism asserts 
over the once-free nations of Europe and Asia. 

Our policies do not exclude international conferences, 
even with those that are hostile to us. Indeed, in that way 
we ended the Korean war. Of course, the scope of our con- 
ferences with the Soviet Government is necessarily limited 
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by our attitude toward the captive peoples, for the Soviets 
know that we will not make any deal with them which would 
condone or perpetuate the captivity of men or nations. 

Also, we don’t want to bother to talk with the Soviet 
representatives when their only purpose is to divide the 
free nations and to prevent their taking necessary measures 
for their own security. 

We had a meeting like that at Berlin last January and 
February. The essential purpose of the meeting was to unify 
Germany, and to liberate Austria. But, in fact, the Soviet 
Foreign Minister only sought to block the plans for Western 
European security. 

We do still want to find out whether the Soviet Union 
will sign the Austrian treaty. And whether after the London 
and Paris accords are ratified, it will talk seriously about 
uniting Germany. In fact, today we delivered a note on these 
question to the Soviet Government in Moscow. 

And we are also, of course, deeply interested in limita.ion 
in armaments. The principal — of the London-Paris 
accords was not merely to create added defensive strength in 
Western Europe but to limit and to control that strength so 
that it could never become an aggressive force. 

There opened at Moscow he a so-called security con- 
ference, where the Soviet leaders will talk to their puppets 
and the puppets in turn will respond as ordered. 

We shall have a chance to see whether the Soviet Union 
takes this occasion to match the West by imposing reasonable 
limits on military establishments in the part of Europe that 
it controls. 

There is often.a tendency on the part of free peoples 
to see their own faults and weaknesses and exaggerate the 
strength and successes of others. Now, of course, we should 
subject ourselves to constant self-criticism. That is the way 
to betterment. 

We need not, however, feel that we are now failing in 
the great struggle that has been forced upon us. We are 
entitled to be confident because we are strong in ourselves 
and strong in the good partnerships we have with our allies. 

The reality of the matter is that the United States, by 
every standard of measurement, is the world’s greatest power, 
not only materially but spiritually. 

We have national policies which are clear and sound. 
They are policies which are befitting a civilization which is 
based on religious faith. These policies are strongly imple- 
mented. But implemented at a cost that we can afford to 
live with. 

These policies have evolved on a nonpartisan basis and in 
broad outline, these policies are overwhelmingly backed by 
our people. Such policies, I am supremely confident, will 


peacefully prevail. 


Citizen Responsibilities 


By OVETA CULP HOBBY, Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered before The Executives’ Club, Chicago, Illinois, October 8, 1954 


in Chicago. I am especially glad that the occasion 
is the first Ladies Day of your new season. 

At the risk of seeming just a little ungracious, I must be 
candid and admit that one reason for my pleasure at visiting 
here is because Chicago is so much closer to Houston than 
Washington. 


Mi: STIPP, Ladies and Gentlemen, I am glad to be 
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And there’s no question about the fact that the Capital 
of America’s Heartland is much closer to the people of our 
country than Washington, D. C. ever can be. 

As for Ladies’s Day—well, I'm all in favor of bigger, 
better and more Ladies’ Days. It is certainly an interesting 
commentary on our times to note that the first males to take 
official cognizance of the merits of Ladies Day were the 
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gentlemen who run big league baseball. I can’t vouch for 
their motive in inaugurating this pleasant custom, but I sus- 
pect that—besides increasing attendance—it had something 
to do with obtaining womanly approval for a sport that ranked 
midway between pool rooms and dart boards in the estima- 
tion of a good many wives. 

Certainly I dare not ascribe the same motive to the officers 
of the Executives’ Club! 

More power to the baseball men—and more power to male 
strongholds like the Executives’ Club. 

But I would not have you misunderstand me because I 
never marched in a bloomer parade or picketed the White 
House for woman's sufferage, and I didn't come to stum 
for feminism. I’m not a feminist in any sense of the word. 
I'm a citizen, with I hope a sense of responsibility. 


Our RESPONSIBILITY 


At the present time I am an official of your government. In 
this capacity, I would like to speak to you about responsibility 
—your responsibility and my responsibility to our nation and 
to ourselves. 

Responsibility itself is probably one of the most taken-for- 
granted concepts in the book and one of the most overworked 
words in the English language. Our familiarity with the term 
has perhaps even bred some contempt for its meaning. I hope 
you will agree that it might be well worth our while, in these 
circumstances, to have a try at putting responsibility in a 
different setting. Perhaps we can give both the word and the 
concept new meaning—meaning appropriate to its significance 
at this point in our lives. 

I think most of us are aware of the growing tendency in 
this country to blame our problems on a completely fictitious 
monster which we identify quite simply as “they.” 

They could be doing things differently down there,’”” we 
say—with an airy wave of the hand in the general direction 
of Washington or Springfield or City Hall. 


“They ought to do something about this . . . They need 
somebody with brains in‘ that office . . . They don’t know 
. or at the 


what they're doing down at the school board. . 
tax office . . . or in the highway department .. .” 

Who is this “they” that we talk about? If we acknowledge 
that we live in a republic which is governed by its citizens 
through their elected representatives, aren't we obliged to 
concede that the much-maligned “they’’ is more accurately 
pronounced “we?” 

Don't we, then, have to take —— for what hap- 
pens in Washington and Springfield and downtown in the 
mayor's office? Don’t we have to look to ourselves when we 
discover that the school our children attend is overcrowded 
or that the highway we take to the lake on Friday evening 
is a death trap? 

“They” are not going to be of much help to us in solving 
any problem that might come before us. We can do a lot 
toward converting the problems into opportunities if we will 
only display the will and determination to live up to the 
responsibilities that our citizenship demands. 

All of us—men and women, public officials and private 
citizens—bear a share of responsibility for the way our coun- 
try runs, for the progress it makes and for the leadership it 
offers to the world. 

There is not now—nor has there ever been—any question 
about the American sense of responsibility. When the chips 
are down, we demonstrate it. But the moment the pressure 
lifts, we seem to prefer going lightly—very lightly—on any 
outward display of this most important of all our national 
characteristics. 
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In the abscence of what we deem to be a clear and present 
danger to ourselves or our nation, we are prone to let our 
attention wander and stick ‘them’ with the rap for anything 
of an untoward nature that may happen to us. 

More often than not, by the time our interest in some 
specific issue has been aroused, the problems connected with it 
have grown out of all proportion. The job, therefore, of 
solving those problems is made many times harder. 

I am not so foolish as to pretend that I am calling some- 
thing new to the attention of this audience. Neither do I 
propose to offer a patented cure-all for what each of us knows 
is a particularly insidious form of national disinterest. But I 
do want to point up the problem as I see it and to outline 
the circumstances which underscore the need for a fuller 
understanding of our roles as responsible citizens. 

In the past few years, the need for a sense of responsibility 
about our government has grown more pressing for two 
fundamental reasons. One is that events of this century 
have pushed us as a nation to a position of world leadership. 
Like it or not, this is our role. 

The second reason is that ‘government, by reason of tre- 
mendous changes in our way of life, has become a highly 
personal force in the lives of Americans everywhere. Like 
it or not, this is the situation that exists. 

It seems almost a truism to say that we can expect both 
these circumstances of our life and times to continue in some 
form or other. And, again I must add, like it or not. 


Our PRIMARY CONCERN 


There is no doubt in my mind that the Federal Govern- 
ment in recent years had come to occupy too large a place in 
the scheme of things. It is obvious, of course, that in this 
midcentury, government and the affairs of government occupy 
an importance in our lives undreamed of in the 18th and 19th 
centuries. 

The effective functioning of this new kind of government 
is of vital and personal concern to all of us. It is a concern 
that must be based on our own interests, and, yet, must 
extend beyond those interests. It is a concern that must stem 
from an awareness of local conditions, but which still must 
transcend city limits, state lines and national boundaries. 
For I think it is no exaggeration to say that the shape of 
world civilization may well depend in great measure on how 
we in America manage to order our own destiny. 

Part of the reason for the size of our governmental struc- 
ture lies in the fact that we are a big country—big in geo- 
graphy, big in eagens big in national resources and big, 
indeed, in our human resources. 

With bigness comes complexity-—but, of itself, complexity 
is no excuse for failure to interest ourselves actively in the 
affairs of government. Our primary concern, it would seem, 
is to make sure that complexity doesn’t translate itself into 
perplexity and result in inaction. 


MANAGEMENT IN GOVERNMENT 


As private citizens, we are shareholders in the biggest 
corporation in the world. We owe it to ourselves to keep a 
watchful eye on how the government we pay for is operated. 
Those of us who add government responsibility to the re- 
sponsibility of private citizens owe it to the nation to account 
for the manner in which we discharge the obligations of our 
various offices. 

If we in public office are to render a satisfactory accountin 
of our stewardship, then an increasin application—indeed, 
dedication—to the principles of good ohulsiastion and good 
management is demanded. 
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_ I can best discuss the job of management in government 
in terms of my own sphere of responsibility—the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. In the last 21 months, I 
believe I have acquired a sufficiently-detailed knowledge of 
what this Department strives for to enable me to point how 
our work affects you and your fellow citizens—and how you, 
therefore, share in my responsibility. 

First of all, let me make a few general observations about 
the ne pesos One way or another, its operations touch the 
lives of virtually every man, woman and child in the United 
States. 

From our taxes, as appropriated and allocated to us by Con- 
gress, we receive about one billion, seven hundred million 
dollars annually. We pay out 96 cents of every dollar in social 
security benefits, state grants-in-aid, and other grants and 
social security benefits. Thus, 96-percent of the money goes 
to individual citizens, and to state and local governments. 

Certainly this ratio of distribution is a concrete illustration 
of one of the cardinal principles of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration: namely, that the community and state levels of gov- 
ernment are best equipped to handle matters which are essen- 
tially local in nature. 

Inherent in this principle is a very real problem in manage- 
ment. A decision must be made as to the line of demarcation 
separating the Federal Government's responsibilities from 
those of the state and of the local community. 

We can agree, for example, that foreign relations and na- 
tional defenses clearly are leamtane belonging to the Federal 
establishment. But it is not so easy to determine what pre- 
cise_responsibilities should fall to the Federal Government in 
welfare, or in education, or in public health. Just how far 
can the Federal Government go in carrying out the Con- 
stitutional mandate ‘‘to promote the general welfare’ without 
interfering with the prerogatives of the States? 


WELFARE LEGISLATION 


What is the role of the state or local government in relation 
to the great voluntary organizations in health, in education 
and in welfare? 


In seeking the answer to these questions, we must start 
from the premise that it is neither possible nor desirable for 
government at any level to attempt to solve all the problems 


of the people. 

At this point, responsibility—individual responsibility— 
enters the picture and among the qualities of leadership, in 
its final essence, is an awareness of trends, recognition of 
the problems of society, and the formulation of plans to 
attack or solve social problems. 

It is up to us as citizens to draw the line between Washing- 
ton and Springfield or between Springfield and the mayor's 
office. We can do this by insisting on and obtaining a clear 
definition of objectives in each and every department of gov- 
ernment. Once objectives become clear, it is much easier to 
insure efficiency and effectiveness and to cut costs. 

Our second responsibility is to work toward reducing the 
load thrust upon government. We can do this by helping our 
neighbors and our communities solve their problems locally 
—not by asking to have them solved for us at State or national 
levels. 

There is no suggestion here that in placing responsibility 
for local problems at the local level we are abandoning our 
humanitarian ideals. Nor are we returning to the sink-or- 
swim ideas of a less complex society. 

Historically, the need for increased welfare legislation has 
been a direct outgrowth of the successful growth of the com- 
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petitive enterprise system. Modern man cannot rely entirely 
upon his individual courage or his personal initiative to pro- 
tect him from economic want. He cannot, like his pioneer 
grandfather, fill his empty larder by going into the woods 
with his gun, or provide shoes and clothess for his family by 
equally simple and direct means. Such individualistic solu- 
tions are simply no longer possible for the mass of Americans. 

Moreover, what amounts to personal disaster may be 
brought about by vast economic trends beyond any individ- 
ual’s control. It would seem, then, that the same government 
which has fostered and encouraged this bountiful economic 
development must sometimes step in to soften its impact on 
the individual citizen. 

Forty years ago, in a less complex society, the practical living 
problems of the man or woman over sixty-five were less im- 
portant than they are today. Homes were big enough to 
accommodate grandparents. Their work—especiaily in fam- 
ilies with many children—was a eal economic asset. 

Today, however, millions of American families live in 
apartments or homes that are small, with little extra space and 
a minimum of privacy. Frequently older people are con- 
sidered more of a responsibility than a help, so retirement 
income has become a necessity for millions. 

The increasing average length of life in the United States 
imposes other economic and social problems which are not 
easily solved. It is generally known, I believe, that the cost 
of the chronic diseases and disabilities of old age has in- 
creased to the point where it is a serious national burden. 

These new conditions in American life call for answers. 
Modern welfare legislation is an effort to supply those answers. 

What is modern welfare legislation? 

Well, it’s the kind of legislation that my colleagues and | 
have been working on since the creation of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare by President Eisenhower 
18 months ago. 

Our proposals—made after months of serious study and 
exhaustive research—were in large measure favorably received 
by the 83rd Congress. 

I should like to give you some examples. 

The Administration sponsored a new Social Security law, 
the major provisions of which, as passed by the 83rd Con- 
gress, extend much-needed coverage to 10.2 million more 
people and increased benefits to those already receiving pay- 
ments by more than 11% on the average. 

Now virtually all Americans have the opportunity to con- 
tribute toward their own retirement as an inherent right. 


EDUCATION PROBLEMS 


For example, the Office of Education, within the Depart- 
ment, was authorized to establish a 9-member advisory com- 
mittee to work with state and community groups on edu- 
cational problems. A $1 million fund was approved for 
allotment to the states to cover the costs of conferences on 
educational problems preliminary to a White House Confer- 
ence scheduled for November 30, 1955. 

I should like to depart from this text to say that while 
this is so important, why this is an example of what I con- 
sidered federal leadership in an area which certainly belong 
to the local communities and to the states—but one could not 
look at the classroom shortages in the United States and look 
at the teacher shortages in the elementary schools, without 
coming to the conclusion that something had to be done in 
the United States. We have a shortage of 117,000 classrooms. 
That is the annual rate, as the children start to school. We 
are building classrooms in the United States at the rate of 
50,000 a year. In other words, our annual deficit of classrooms 
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in the United States is 67,000, to the point where there are 
double shifts in elementary schools and even triple shifts in 
elementary schools, so we are not providing the same educa- 
tion for the children of the United States that you and I re- 
ceived. We hope, out of these state conferences and this 
White House Conference, to get at some of the reasons why 
we are falling behind. We know that in many instances, re- 
districting should occur in states; that schools are no longer 
economic units. We know there is bonded indebtedness in 
school districts. We know the proper assessments, but when 
we are faced with these problems and people come to the 
federal government as they are coming now and pressing 
for federal aid to education, believing as we do that educa- 
tion and the control of education must remain with the local 
school boards and with the state school boards, we devised 
this system of conferences and of a White House Conference, 
to get at the facts and to help arouse the people of the United 
States. 

For example, the 83rd Congress, upon recommendation of 
the President, enacted a bill to provide for restoring thousands 
of our disabled fellow citizens to happy useful productive 
lives—with a bill which combines recognition of human 
needs with the promotion of the economic interests of the 
Federal, State and local governments. 


REHABILITATION FACILITIES 


About 250,000 people are disabled in the United States 
each year that could be rehabilitated if rehabilitation facilities 
were available in the United States. The public assistance 
records show, once a man applies for public assistance, once 
he has spent his savings or disability benefits, he stays on the 
public assistance roll an average of nine years. When you 
take the public assistance cost to keep that man on the roll 
nine years, it costs you less to rehabilitate that man in one 
year and return him to a happy, useful and productive life. 
The Congress was good enough to authorize legislation to 
expand our comprehensive vocational rehabilitation facilities 
and to give us increased money for federal and state match- 
ing. We believe if our training program goes well and the 
building program goes well, we will by 1959, be rehabilitating 
almost the number of people that are disabled each year. 

For example, as a most important safeguard to the nation’s 
health, the Hospital Survey and Construction Act was extended 
to 1957 and expanded to provide hospital facilities for the 
aged, the chronically ill and the physically disabled. 

These facilities for the care of long-term patients, I should 
point out, are substantially less costly to build than general 
hospital beds. The patient cost per day, too, is greater for 
short-term than for long-term patients. Thus this new pro- 
gram will increase our national health facilities and serve 
more people at less cost. 

For example, the 83rd Congress authorized the Department 
ment to increase financial grants for more research on such 
diseases as cancer, heart, mental health and arthritis. 

For example--and another safeguard to our national health 
—the 83rd Congress passed legislation specifically giving the 
Food and Drug Administration inspection powers where phar- 
maceutical and food products are manufactured or processed. 

For example, the 83rd Congress provided for the comple- 
tion of the Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering Center for 
the purpose of research in the field of public sanitation. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Its work—and the work of other units of the Public Health 
Service—will contribute, among other things, to solving the 
serious problem of water shortages which are developing in 
many areas of the nation. During 1953, the citizens of more 
than 1,000 communities were forced to curtail their use of 
water. Further research in water pollution control will, we 
hope, help yield answers to this serious problem. 


REALISTIC APPROACH TO OUR PROBLEMS 


This is what we mean by modern welfare legislation. These 
are some of the things we have been working on for the past 
year and a half. We believe that they are realistic approaches 
to the problems. We believe that—with intelligent state and 
local cooperation—they will go a long way toward solving 
those problems. And we believe that they represent the proper 
amount of humanitarian concern for those of our citizens less 
fortunate and in greater need than the rest of us. 

But, at what point does humanitarian concern become 
downright coddling? When does welfare legislation cease 
to be economically feasible, even for a country as rich in 
resources as the United States? 

The responsibility for finding the answers to these ques- 
tions rests with you as much as it does with the people who 
are entrusted with the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, or any other department of your government. 

I am firmly convinced after 21 months in Washington we 
need more citizens who can see their government's responsi- 
bilities as responsibilities toward the whole people—not merely 
to certain groups whether they represent segments of business 
or of health or of welfare or of education. 

We need more citizens who will demand that their govern- 
ment operate for the good of the whole, instead of yielding 
to the pressure groups working for the good of the few. 

The guiding philosophy of President Eisenhower and his 
Administration is that government is the servant of all the 
people. | 

Last September, the President put this vital principle into 
words when he said: “In the American design—as we per- 
ceive it—each group in our Nation has special problems. 
None has special rights. Each has peculiar needs, none has 
peculiar privileges.” 

This is the only course, I am sure, that the great majority 
of the American people would have their national govern- 
ment follow today. 

In speaking with you today, I have laid emphasis on some 
of the unresolved questions confronting government in our 
modern society. I have talked about the obligations and re- 
sponsibilities that we have as citizens to seek the answers to 
those questions. 

But I would not have you think that we do not have every 
faith—as I am sure you do—that we will discharge our re- 
sponsibility to find the answers. We won't do it overnight 
and we won't do it without a struggle. And, never in a free, 
dynamic society, will we find all the answers to all the prob- 
lems confronting us. 

In our self-governing democracy, the questions and the 
problems are not those of an austere and distant centralized 
entity called Government—they are the questions and the 
problems of the people themselves whose authority is only on 
loan to those who govern for them. 

Thank you very much for giving me your attention. 
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Better Men for Policy Forming Political Positions 


THE FIRST DUTY OF THE AMERICAN BUSINESSMAN IS NOT TO HIS COMPANY BUT TO HIS COUNTRY 


By THOMAS C. DESMOND, Retired Engineer and Member of the New York State Senate, Newburgh, New York 
The Roy V. Wright memorial lecture, delivered at annual meeting of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 


New York City, November 30, 1954 


MONG the several good reasons why I so greatly 

appreciate the honor and privilege of delivering the 

1954 Roy V. Wright lecture the first is that I was 
pou acquainted with the late Dr. Wright and held 
im in warm admiration. 

The second is that the formal invitation from President 
Lewis K. Sillcox of The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers was forwarded to me by a fellow graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and valued friend for 
more than forty years, Harold V. Coes, Chairman of your 
Civic Affairs committee, which also included among its 
members another highly valued M.I.T. friend, Dr. Allan 
R. Cullimore. 


SOME PERSONAL NOTES 


Perhaps you will pardon my setting forth first and briefly 
some poner facts, to establish a record of experience as a 
basis for the observations and conclusions which follow. 

After having been graduated from the civil engineering 
course of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1909, 
I continued in engineering and construction work until I re- 
tired entirely from active engineering in 1930. 

In 1916 and 1917, in connection with the organization 
of the regiment of engineers for the proposed Theodore 
Roosevelt volunteer division, the services of which were 
finally declined by the then President Woodrow Wilson, I 
was often with former President Theodore Roosevelt. By his 
actions and words Theodore Roosevelt influenced and inspired 
me, as he did others, to take part in political and public 
service. 

Since 1930 I have devoted nearly all of my time to non- 
business activities. Among these are service as a member 
of the Corporation (governing board) of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Trustee of Union College, member 
of the National Council of the Boy Scouts of America, and 
other educational work. With particular reference to the 
conclusions to be expressed later in this lecture, I was re- 
elected on November second last to start my twenty-fifth 
consecutive year as a Republican member of the New York 
State Senate. 


ENGINEERS AND OuR GREAT PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


Engineers are entitled to a principal share of the credit 
for having assisted in developing the great productive capa- 
city of this country, which was an essential factor in the 
winning of World Wars I and II. Undoubtedly the realiza- 
tion of this is a strong deterrent to those of our international 
opponents who may be thinking of a World War III. And if 
the dread menace of inflation is to be kept under reasonable 
control in this country, in spite of past and present deficit 
government financing, again we shall have to thank our 
great productive capacity, and be grateful to our engineers. 

What I wish to develop in this lecture will need some 
explanations detailed in the hope of being convincing. My 
essential thesis may be summarized, however, in three sen- 
tences. First, the United States of America faces today, both 
externally and internally, more serious dangers, still un- 
realized by some, than ever before in its history. Second, 


it is high time that engineers, who have contributed so much 
to our material advancement, should cooperate with other 
men of good will toward our political advancement. Third, 
the United States must not be permitted to fail in its noble 
mission of demonstrating the success of democratic institu- 
tions to a dictator-ridden, troubled world. 


LAWYERS IN POLITICS 

My long political experience in policy-forming positions as 
a member of the New York State Senate, delegate to two 
Republican National Conventions, and member of various 
Republican political clubs and committees, has been in asso- 
ciation with many lawyers but almost no engineers. More 
engineers in such policy-forming positions could have con- 
tributed different and, I believe, more constructive points 
of view toward the decisions reached. Engineering * pages 
of logical analysis can be most helpful when — to social 
and political problems, not forgetting that they should be 
accompanied with sympathy when concerned with problems 
of human beings. 

At the 1954 session of the New York State Senate, for 
instance, the 56 members included 33 lawyers. Such a high 
percentage of lawyer members naturally led to lawyer- 
dominated decisions, many of them on matters of consider- 
able general importance concerning which the judgment of 
more engineer-trained minds could have been helpful. 

Lawyer-dominated political decisions are not necessarily 
bad, but some of considerable importance which I have 
observed at close hand could have been changed much for 
the better by the active participation of more men with 
previous engineering rather than legal training. 

A good lawyer when he draws a deed or other legal 
instrument quite properly looks backward to follow old, and 
sometimes almost archaic forms. A good engineer, on the 
contrary, must constantly be alert for new methods to solve 
new problems. Intellectual habits, thus formed, often persist. 
More forward-looking engineers and fewer backward-looking 
lawyers influential in politics would be an improvement. 

With the hope of being constructively heipful, it will be 
necessaty for me to point out more of what I have found to be 
wrong with the activities of certain political lawyers, 
insurance agents, political judges and other selfish politicians. 
Please realize that 1 am doing so not as a pessimist, but as 
a fundamental optimist, and to demonstrate: how much 
better conditions could be if there were available more 
engineers in politics. 


INSURANCE SALES AND POLITICS 


Selling insurance is a respectable business concerning which 
I wish to cast no aspersions. The combination, however, of 
selling insurance and activity in politics often results badly 
for the public. 

Insurance can generally be placed with any agent at about 
the same cost to the buyer. Many so-called political bosses 
and members of legislatures find the insurance business a 
highly profitable one, and also an easy one to enter. There 
is usually nothing iilegal in such insurance connections 
although they often are _ immoral. This type of poli- 
tician-insurance agent can be counted on to have his political 
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acts greatly influenced by the sources which contribute so 
much toward his livelihood. 

Representative government suffers when such political in- 
surance agents acquire great political strength, as they often 
do. Politics helps their business so much that they can well 
afford to give it considerable time. 

This type of politician will readily support not what he 
knows is best for the people but what he knows is best for 
his business and his continued political power. When a 
members of a legislative body he will be so anxious to be 
re-elected that he will usually vote exactly as the political 
organization leaders demand, often in subservience to selfish 
minority interests. He will do his best to discourage political 
independents, men who vote as they understand and believe, 
as engineers can be expected to do. To such a politician- 
insurance agent, and to other “regular” politicians whose 
income depends largely on political activity and conformity, 
an independent political thinker is “not regular,” a term 
ot great reproach. 

FRUSTRATION IN POLITICS 

Frequent association in politics with men like this, and 
they are not few in number, is frustrating and unpleasant, but 
engineers should not become active in politics to seek 
pleasure but to seek satisfaction in sharing in work that 
ought to be done. 

If and when engineer Bill Jones starts to become active 
in politics certain women friends of Mrs. Jones are apt to 
say to her, peraps not directly but in those indirect ways 
which often mean and hurt even more: “What's come over 
Bill lately; I know he used to be highly regarded as an 
engineer, and now I hear he is associating with those dirty 
politicians.” This may hurt Mrs. Jones and it may discourage 
Bill. But if Mrs. Jones is the kind of wife she should 
be she will not be swayed by any such social disapproval, 
but will smile and say to her husband: “Well, Bill, politics 
may be a dirty business but I know it is important and 
it needs men like you to make it better.” 

It must be admitted that the facts I am mentioning about 
political conditions in this country seem a bit on the pessi- 
mistic side. These facts help to explain, however, why 
we have made such outstanding material progress, to which 
engineers have contributed so much, and, at the same time, 
such ere political progress, to which engineers have 
unfortunately contributed so little. 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE REQUIRES WELL INFORMED LEADERS 


In our country we have universal suffrage which means 
that all men and women over the age of twenty-one have 
equal voting power. This further means that the votes of 
the most poorly informed have just as much weight in 
deciding any election issue or electing any candidate as the 
votes of the well informed. 

There is an obvious great danger in having important 
questions decided by those who, left to themselves, or fol- 
lowing poor leadership, might vote influenced by uninformed 
emotions rather than informed understanding. 

The hope is that, with universal suffrage and universal 
free education, the less well informed, desiring to do right, 
will follow the active leadership of those desiring to do 
right who also are better informed. Other procedures may 
lead to disaster. 

The people of the United States of America are now 
engaged in a noble endeavor to maintain a republic of 
cherished equality of opportunity for all. But political ques- 
tions of great complexity and difficulty are constantly arising. 
Remembering that the ultimate decisions on all such difficult 
questions, big and little, are now based on universal suffrage, 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


which, for success in its operations, logically and absolutely 
requires that there be available capable, informed and honest 
leadership, there is an imperative need for more engineers 
in political and public service. 

believe most earnestly in the essential goodness of 
human nature, in the ideals of our republican form of 
government, and in the high probability of ultimate response 
by the uninformed to leadership which they know and 
trust to be informed, capable and honest. But in politics 
at present there is a great lack of such leaders active on local, 
state, national and international levels. 

Engineers are certainly not the only kind of informed and 
altruistic men who can or should provide such vor yen 
but to engineers in particular, in this modern age of tec 
nology, such acceptance of leadership now is a special obli- 
gation. And it will be a noble and enduring satisfaction to 
any yg as to any other man or woman, to realize that 
he is doing his share to maintain with reasonable efficiency 
our democratic institutions. 


Po.itics IN A HYDROGEN BOMB AGE 


An analytical thinker, listening to me lamenting that so 
few engineers and other objectively minded and able people 
are now influential in policy-forming political positions, 
might wonder how the country has been getting on so far 
and so well without them. Someone might say to me: “Yes, 
Desmond, the ideal might be as you say to have more engi- 
neers in politics; but, after all, engineers are mostly busy 
men, doing other useful work, and the country, even granting 
that it is run now by professional politicians, is nevertheless 
now the greatest and happiest country in the world and 
doing rather well just as it 1s.” 

To these plausible comments my earnest reply is (and 
how I wish I had the ability to emphasize what I have in 
my mind more persuasively): “Because our country has 
progressed well so far in spite of present bad politics does 
not prove that if bad politics, leading up to bad statesman- 
ship, continues in the future our country will nevertheless 
continue to be both great and safe.” 

In previous generations the United States had to fear 
but relatively little the results of bad politics and bad 
statesmanship. But in this hydrogen bomb age those evil 
twins may lead us to catastrophe. Always it would have 
been better if more of our ablest men had been engaged 
in government rather than just in business; now the need 
for such participation is imperative. 


POLITICAL IMPROVEMENTS AND TECHNOLOGICAL 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Let us contrast conditions as they are now with what 
they were say only fifty years ago. During this short span 
of time engineers have contributed much in the development 
of automobiles, aviation, radio, labor saving devices and 
other technological improvements which have made our 
country now technologically so superior to what it was 4 
half-century ago. 

But no one can honestly say that the quality of our gov- 
ernment has improved comparably in the last fifty years. 
Meanwhile government has become increasingly complex 
and important affecting much more even the daily lives and 
— of all of us than it did fifty years ago. 

y hope is that more capable engineering minds, of the 
kind which during the last fifty years produced so many 
technological improvements, during the years to come will 
be devoted to the so greatly needed political and governmental 
improvements. Machines are important but men are more 
important. Technological improvements are important but 
improvements in the art of human relations are even more 
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important. A world that knows television should not still 
know bayonets. 

Young men are likely to choose engineering for their life 
work motivated in large part by a deep, underlying desire 
to spend their lives in useful service. What more surely 
useful service can a man render to his fellowmen than by 
assisting in maintaining and strengthening our precious 
democratic institutions ? . 

Our economy and culture are changing rapidly from year 
to year due to frequent technological improvements brought 
about by engineers in their technical capacities. Our political 
and social institutions need also to be improved constantly 
in correlation with technological improvements. Unfortu- 
nately, political and social improvements seem to be lagging 
behind more than they should. 

Governments that may have been adequate in horse and 
buggy days may be most inadequate in jet aircraft days. 
There are great opportunities for engineer-trained minds, 
an inspiring challenge that should be met, to assist in solving 
new problems in our political and social institutions. Many 
of these new problems have been occasioned in large part by 
engineering progress in technical fields. 


PART TIME POLITICAL SERVICE 


In the United States of America we are trying to maintain 
democratic institutions with a government so well defined 
by Abraham Lincoln as of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. I earnestly believe that nearly every citizen 
of the United States should give part of his time to main- 
taining and improving our democratic institutions. And 
that certainly means giving part of his time to political work. 

The engineering type of mind is so much needed today 
to assist in solving pressing current problems that engineers, 
even above all other groups, must not shirk their civic duties. 
For well-educated and thus fortunate men and women, such 
as engineers are, their obligations must be deemed greater 
than for those less fortunate. This truth is well expressed 
in the French phrase: noblesse oblige. 

Our cherished democratic institutions will benefit when 
more engineers are willing to give part of their time to 
serving as members of school boards, party committees, city 
councils, delegates to political conventions or members of 
the national or state legislature. We want more engineers, 
not as technical governmental employees, of which, of course, 
there are now many doing useful professional work, but 
more engineers in policy-forming positions of importance 
in which, alas, there are now so few. 


ENGINEERS IN POLITICAL PARTY ORGANIZATIONS 


It seems to me especially important to emphasize the 
desirability of an engineer becoming active in the party 
organization of the political party of his choice in his own 
community. No one can maintain that a man is not derelict 
in his civic obligations who does not at least vote on election 
day. But just voting on election day is not nearly enough. 
By activity in party organization work a citizen has a share 
in selecting the candidates to be voted for on election day 
and in shaping party policies. 

By and large throughout the whole United States today 
party candidates for all offices are selected by professional 
politicians. I say by and large because this statement is, 
of course, not one hundred per cent accurate, but it is nearly 
enough accurate, for all candidates for all public offices, to 
be ‘most alarming. On election day the voters merely choose 
from among candidates previously selected by geen 
politicians. Often what I call a — politician 
rises to become a political boss, and always he is more 
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interested in the living he derives from politics than such 
services as he can wm: 4 to the party and the public. 

It is not safe, but indeed highly dangerous, to leave the 
selection of political candidates to professional politicians. 
Such selection often results in control. Let there be no 
confusion of language here; a professional politician is far 
different from a professional engineer. 

Professional politicians are much too often concerned with 
their own selfish interests and in discouraging prospective 
candidates who show signs of independence. Political leader- 
ship offers many opportunities for personal financial gain 
at is often associated with a lust for power. Decisions 
of such professional politicians are generally made with the 
prime objective of winning elections for their candidates if 
they can, but at all costs always watching out for their own 
personal interests. Professional politicians as a class seek 
to maintain themselves in power, rather than seek the general 
public good. 

In commenting on the unfortunate results of the activities 
of certain professional politicians and their allies justice re- 
quires that some of their personal qualities be commended. 
Hardly any one can attain a large or even moderate success 
in politics unless he has a real interest in people and is warmly 
responsive to friendship. In such qualities the professional 
politicians are far superior to the all-too-familiar type of 
cold-blooded and often successful business man, who, fre- 
quently urged on by a selfish wife, is quite indifferent to 
public service and interested in little else except the accu- 
mulation of money. 

An engineer who enters his local party organization may 
have frustrating difficulties at first with local professional 
politicians but engineers are accustomed to overcoming 
obstacles. The engineer's motives in politics may be mis- 
understood and misstated but he will derive great satisfac- 
tion in knowing himself that he is serving at least in a 
humble way in a great cause. I have particularly in mind 
for such engineer the type of political organization activity 
in his early years which does not necessarily involve his 
holding public office himself but enables him to have influ- 
_ in selecting well qualified party candidates for public 
office. 


EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS TO YOUNG ENGINEERS 
FROM POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 


To all young engineers just starting on their engineering 
careers I heartily commend part time political party activity, 
seldom now performed, as a duty of every citizen. But to 
such young engineers I would also state that such political 
party experience may also have. for them unusual educational 
advantages. 

In technical schools engineers learn to deal with fixed 
data. But political problems largely concern shifting data 
and the obstacles are often human, not inanimate and pre- 
dictable. The same distinctions of dealing with shifting 
rather than fixed data apply to the work of the President 
of a company as compared with that of a Chief Engineer. 

Early political party experience may be especially helpful 
to an ambitious young engineer who aspires to qualify 
eventually for a well paid and important executive position. 
And in his later successful years, when he is expert in 
evaluating shifting as well as fixed data, I trust that he 
may continue to be in his community an important force 
for political betterment. 


ENGINEERS AND ELECTIVE OFFICES 


It will be observed that if our hopes were to be realized 
nearly every engineer would be expected to give some time 
to active political work but mostly with limited responsibili- 
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ties which would not greatly interfere with his professional 
work. Please let me discuss for a moment now, however, 
the more important political positions, such as that of 
Mayor of a city or membership in the United States Congress 
or in a state legislature, the holding of any one of which 
positions might consume so much time as to interfere 
seriously with an engineer's professional duties. 

I believe that these policy-forming political positions are 
so important and the percentage of engineers in them at 
pa is so close to zero that every possible effort should 
» made to encourage engineers to seek to fill them. 

Engineering is important but government is far more 
important. Poor statesmanship is just another word for poor 
politics. What does it profit for engineers and scientists to 
solve the problems of air transportation and atomic energy 
and then have those solutions serve for civilization destruc- 
tion? Engineers should cooperate with men of other pro- 
fessions in applying more intelligent and objective thinking 
to the solution of political problems. 

Large engineering firms might well assist, as legal firms 
often now do, in making it easier for one of their younger 
members to hold time-consuming public office. An older 
engineer who has been successful enough financially to 
provide reasonably for his family needs might well retire 
from active engineering work to devote the rest of his life 
to public service. A notable example of the latter procedure, 
not very frequently followed, is that of former President 
Herbert Hoover. Another great engineer who did follow 
such example and retire entirely from his former important 
Canadian engineering work to devote his outstanding talents 
for the past nineteen years to public service is Clarence D. 
Howe, now Minister of Reconstruction and Supply for, 
Canada. Minister Howe had a large share in the great 
improvement in the economy of Canada in recent years. This 
has resulted in the present high valuation of the Canadian 
dollar among the world’s currencies, even higher than the 
United States dollar. There was general approval when he 
was awarded in 1952 the Hoover Medal for Distinguisned 
Public Service. 

Engineers, in important policy-forming paces could 
contribute much of the type of objective and clear thinking 
necessary for an engineer and greatly to be desired for the 
public good. The fact that most such engineers would be 
serving at a personal sacrifice with no selfish interest of 
financial gain in being re-elected could be helpful. They 
would be likely to vote as their better judgment indicated 
and not against their own better judgment in order to curry 
favor and be re-elected. 

Too many holders of important policy-forming political 
positions often vote for what they know to be wrong because 
their living largely depends on continuing in office, with 
resulting overwhelming passion to be re-elected. From a 
long association and experience I know sadly that there are 
quite a few such and that the results for the public interest 
are tragic. 

ENGINEERS AND EXACT THINKING 


The technical training of an engineer naturally develops 
in him habits of exact thought. The correct analysis of 
various factors which may cause errors and the attaining of 
nearly the exact truth are essential procedures in solving 
engineering problems. When an engineer is designing, for 
instance, the steel frame for a skyscraper, twenty feet, six 
and a quarter inches, for the length of a steel beam, means 
exactly that and nothing less and nothing more. A quarter of 
an inch error may cause the beam not to fit. 

When a lawyer, however, is arguing a case before a jury, 
sometimes success for his client and himself comes from 
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the lawyer’s skill in making the worse appear the better. 
A lawyer must seek to find out the facts of his case, it is 
true, but in the trial he devotes his efforts to presenting only 
such an interpretation of the facts as may seem favorable 
to his client, even sometimes to the extent of suppressing 
or concealing the truth. 

I understand fully the adequate reasons for such conduct 
by lawyers when acting as paid advocates for clients. My 
objections to the present high percentage of lawyers in our 
state legislatures and the United States Congress stem largely 
from the fact that so many lawyer-legislators use the same 
habits of thought and the same ethical or lack of ethical 
standards in carrying out their legislative duties. 

Far too often such lawyer-legislators speak and vote in 
favor of measures which they are intelligent enough to know 
to be wrong, just as they frequently have no hesitation in 
taking pay from clients whom they are intelligent enough 
to know to be guilty. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM LEGISLATIVE EXPERIENCES 


What I have in mind can be illustrated by the following 
account which represents only one of many similar a 
ings in my legislative experience. Not on the senate floor 
but in a closed and private senate party conference a highly 
important bill was being discussed. One of the ablest lawyer- 
senators present spoke in favor of the bill, presenting many 
of the good reasons for its adoption in his usual compe- 
tent way. 

A few days later the bill came up for a public vote in 
the Senate, but some selfish interests had meanwhile been 
at work and my senatorial colleague both voted and spoke 
publicly against it, once more in his usual able manner. The 
excellent bill was defeated that year, not to be enacted into 
law until several years later, after an aroused public opinion 
virtually demanded it. 

When I privately reproached my senatorial colleague, a 
personal friend of many years’ standing, he answered; “Oh, 
Tom, a good lawyer ought to be able to take either side 
of any case.” 

It was quite obvious that this New York State Senator 
did not always seek the truth on legislative matters with 
intellectual habits which would be certain to make him 
vote accordingly. He did not even seem to be sorry that 
he had acted improperly in not voting as he really believed. 
No wonder so many experienced observers of our govern- 
ment long for fewer lawyers and more engineer type of 
minds in government to whom such evasions of the truth 
would be intellectually impossible. 

I believe most heartily in the theory of our present 
system of representative government. The system depends, 
however, for its proper functioning, on representatives voting 
their honest convictions. It is no disgrace, but may one 
be expected, that a representative at first may be uninformed 
about the merit or lack of merit of any particular — 
Our system of representative government implies, however, 
that discussion led by the better informed members will 
convince the others and that all will then vote accordingly 
and correctly for the public interest. 

Many important Ee sislative matters are quite Pes 
debated first in private and closed party cutibasenets. t is 
disheartening indeed after such a conference to hear a col- 
league remark, with no apparent feeling of impropriety: 
“Well, Bill certainly made a convincing speech at the con- 
ference, but I am already committed otherwise, and I am 
going out on the senate floor now to vote the other way.” 


JUDICIAL PATRONAGE AND POLITICAL LAWYERS 
Judges of various ranks, especially those judges who have 
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to do with the settlement of estates, have much lucrative 
so-called “judicial patronage” to distribute, such as receiver- 
ships and estate appointments. 

By and large in every state nearly all judges of all parties 
are now nominated by political party bosses. This procedure 
is a cause of constant concern to lawyers of high ethical 
standards. Many judges so selected develop to be able and 
honest, but many also do not. Bar association committees 
meet frequently throughout the country to discuss the prob- 
lems of how to secure more competent and fewer politically- 
minded judges. 

Such political organization judges naturally are under deep 
obligations to the leaders of the political organizations who 
made them judges. They are also motivated by fear of not 
being renominated when their judicial terms expire, or 
promoted, if they so distribute their lucrative judicial patron- 
age as to displease the organization leaders. 

The practical results are that most judges make their 
patronage appointments from lists of political lawyers handed 
to them by organization leaders. 

Such political lawyers, iy dependent for their living 
on the money received from judicial patronage appointments, 
which often bring high pay for very little work, can be 
relied upon as unswerving supporters of the political organi- 
zations and their leaders. 

Such political patronage lawyers, to advance their prestige 
and organizational standing, often seek offices such as mem- 
bership in state legislatures. When voting in such legisla- 
tures they naturally will not lightly disregard the wishes 
of the political leaders to whom financially and politically 
they owe so much. 

Representative government, to function properly, requires 
that, after proper study, men in policy-forming positions 
should vote their honest convictions, and not as they are 
otherwise instructed by outside non-governmental interests, 
so often selfish and opposed to the public interest. Repre- 
sentative government, throughout our whole country, now 
suffers greatly from the so frequent and so prominent inclu- 
sion in it, even to the attainment of legislative leadership, 
of the type of political lawyer I have described. 

Representative government will be improved when more 
engineers and other men and women, not dependent on 
politics for a livelihood, are willing to seek and serve in 
policy-forming political positions. 

Politics, another name for government, will approach 
more closely the noble ideals of George Washington, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Thomas Jefferson, and the other great 
founders of our republic, when more engineers and other 
constructive-minded Americans are willing to take an active 
part in politics not for what they selfishly receive but for 
what they can unselfishly give. 


STATEMENT By CEARENCE B. RANDALL 


To corroborate what I have said, please let me quote 
from one of the best known business leaders of the United 
States, Clarence B. Randall, formerly President and now 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of .the Inland Steel 
Company. Last June, in a commencement address at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology which I had the 
privilege of hearing, Mr. Randall remarked: “If I were to 
make today one single indictment against the American 
business community, I would say that too many businessmen 
live out their entire lives outside the realm of responsibili 
for the welfare of our country. It is the incentive of self- 
interest that sparks the great productivity of our country, 
that has given America the highest living standard in the 
world, and makes the United States the bulwark of free 
nations everywhere. But when the incentive of self-interest 
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reaches the point where it becomes an exclusive preoccupation 
with self, then the question arises in the minds of thoughtful 
observers as to whether our great country is beginning to 
be decadent. Other great nations have passed into history, 
and those who were present when the process began did 
not sense it and know it. 

“The challenge today is: Are we rearing in our midst 
those who, in terms of leadership and character and — 
responsibility, are the equals of those who created and pre- 
served our republic? Pre-occupation with self will not 
do it. . . . The first duty of the American businessman is 
not to his company but to his country, because there will 
be no American system of business as we have known it 
unless our country continues strong and vital, and measures 
up to its awesome responsibility in the world. Your job 
at the beginning is at the community level. That means 
helping with the schools to which your children will go, it 
means the church, it means all of the community services, 
it means entering into political life in the best sense, joining 
a political party, knowing what political creed you espouse 
and furthering it in the great American faith. Then going 
on into the more mature positions of leadership.” 

With that forthright statement by Mr. Randall, I most 
heartily agree. 


BETTER NATIONAL LEADERS WOULD DEVELOP 
FROM BETTER LOCAL POLITICS 


It is our local politicians who usually nominate our cardi- 
dates for the United States Congress, and, as delegates to 
national conventions, even our candidates for President. Bad 
politics at a local or state level inevitably leads up to bad 

olitics at the national level. Bad politics at the national 

level leads to decisions of world-wide importance made, not 
in accordance with great principles of truth and justice, but 
misleadingly to win United States elections. Winning an 
United States Election on a series of false issues may ulti- 
mately jeopardize our national welfare. 

Better politics, better statesmanship, more in accordance 
with high engineering standards of truth, intelligence and 
reason could produce a better world. Our present interna- 
tional difficulties do not seem to me to have resulted 
inevitably. The world of 1954 that knows television and 
many other magnificent engineering achievements should not 
be a world armed as never before for mass destruction. To 
seek to determine and then to eliminate causes of evils rep- 
resents a noble challenge to men of good will in all pro- 
fessions, and certainly to engineers. 


COMBATTING COMMUNISM 


We hear much today about the threat of communism. A 
good way for engineers and others to combat communism is 
to work constructively toward correcting such weaknesses 
in our democratic institutions as may now exist and toward 
developing and increasing in our democratic institutions 
the present many elements of great strength. 

A logical analysis of what I am saying might result in 
the conclusion that substantially what I am appealing for is 
for more men and women of intelligence and high character 
to be active in politics and the further conclusion that intel- 
ligence and high character are not confined exclusively to 
engineers. Certainly it is true that engineers hold no 
monopoly on virtue. But the education and daily work of 
engineers are concerned with seeking the exact truth and 
then working hard to have that exact truth prevail in spite 
of obstacles. For the solution of our many social and political 
problems today men are needed who can do just that: 
First determine the truth and then work mightily against all 
obstacles to have that truth prevail. Men and women of 
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many groups may share alike in the desire to make the 
world better, but no group can be more effective toward 
the attainment of that ideal than well-trained engineers. 
Engineers have helped mightily in raising our standards of 
living. Their help is needed now to raise our standards 
of politics. 
THE EXAMPLE OF Roy V. WRIGHT 

Roy V. Wright, for whom the annual lecture I have the 
privilege of delivering this year is so appropriately named, 
was an able and distinguished engineer who received one 
of the greatest honors in the engineering profession, that 
of election to the Presidency of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. He was active also for many years 
in New Jersey politics, and, in addition to holding other 
offices, served for five years as a member of the New Jersey 
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State Senate. He was a good engineer and a good citizen. 
Let us hope that in the future many more engineers will 
follow the precepts of and lead lives of political usefulness 
like that of Roy V. Wright. 

All of us should and do heartily commend the work over 
so many years of the Civic Affairs committee of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers. Of each active member 
of that Civic Affairs committee it might well be said at the 
end of his brief sojourn in life, as it could well be said 
of the late Roy V. Wright—and we wish it might properly 
also be said of many other engineers—he did his best to 
brighten the little corner where he was; he fought the good 
fight and kept the faith; he loved to serve humbly in a great 
cause submerging thoughts of self; he played his part, large 
or small, in helping to make this a better world. 


Our Federal Judiciary 


PUBLIC SCRUTINY AND PUBLIC OPINION 
By WILLIAM P. ROGERS, Deputy Attorney General of the United States 
Delivered at Testimonial Dinner for Judge James C. Connell, Cleveland, Ohio, November 17, 1954 


HIS is a great occasion. Gathered here tonight are 

the leaders of your state and your city, representatives 

of labor, business, your churches, leaders of the bench 

and bar—outstanding leaders of both of the great political 

parties—men and women from all walks of life to pay tribute 

to your new Federal District Judge. This gathering is the 

most _— possible expression of your high regard and 
sincere affection for Judge Connell. 

I would like to venture this guess. Fully considering all 
the honors which have come to Judge Connell and regardless 
of any new heights, however exalted, which he may attain— 
nothing will ever mean more to him than the warmth and 
affection of his friends at this notable gathering. 

The President of the United States nominated Judge 
Connell and the Senate of the United States confirmed: his 
nomination as a Judge of the District Court for the Northern 
District of Ohio—a job which under the Constitution he 
holds for life. No man should even be considered for this 
lifetime judicial office who has not achieved a position of 
honor and distinction at the Bar, as a citizen, and as a leader 
in civic endeavor. Judge Connell long ago earned such a 
status. In addition, he has been active not only in his church, 
but he has labored in many fields to establish that inter- 
denominational and inter-group understanding and good will 
which is today so vitally important to our Nation. As a 
representative of the Attorney General and as a member of 
the Administration, I am happy and privileged to be here 
to night to pay my respects and to join with you in extending 
best wishes to Judge Connell. 

Of course, no amount of spontaneous regard and affection 
in itself is enough to insure the success of a gathering such 
as this. It results from the most careful and thoughtful plan- 
ning of those who are responsible—and I congratulate those 
who were responsible for organizing this dinner. To illus- 
trate the precision with which this affair was organized Don 
Hornbeck traveled all the way to Washington to see me about 
my remarks. He told me that I should feel free to talk on 
any subject of my choice. He did point out, however, that 
he was the Secretary of the Cleveland Indians and that there 
were two things he hoped I would not say. He hoped I would 
not say that Judge Connell was a judicial Giant. He hoped 
that if 1 talked about Judge Connell’s career I would not say 
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something like “In order to achieve a position of such 
judicial eminence the Judge travelled many long and dusty 
roads.” 

I promised him I would make no such direct or indirect 
reference, not only out of discreet respect for you but equally 
because I am the father of three boys and a girl who. were 
very disappointed and, like you, are waiting until next season. 

Judge Connell has recently taken his place among the 
sixty-four new Federal judges appointed by President Eisen- 
hower. This represents the largest number of appointments 
to the Federal Judiciary ever sent to the Congress by any 
President in the history of the United States. It speaks well 
for the calibre of Federal judges that there has not been a 
single adverse vote on the floor of the Senate against any 
one of them. Recently Life Magazine said in an editorial: 
“If the caliber of appointments so far can be maintained, the 
President will have given American justice a new strength 
that will last for years.” 

Mr. Henry L. Mencken once gave this clever definition of 
a judge. He said, “A judge is only a law student who marks 
his own examination papers.” 

Of course, the fact is that no man is so completely inde- 
pendent. No Governor, no Senator—and no Judge either. 
The judge’s decision is in most cases final only until the 
Even when a judge is a member of an appellate 
court, he does not mark his own examination papers—his 
colleagues mark them. 

But they are also marked in another manner. The fact is 
that when an opinion is published every reader in the pro- 
fession and out of it takes a hand in reviewing what the 
judge has done. No judge and no other official is so far 
above and beyond public scrutiny and public opinion that he 
can be said to mark his own examination paper. 

Tonight I want to talk to you briefly on the subject of 
public scrutiny and public opinion as it relates to our Federal 
Judiciary. It is my opinion that we have failed to provide for 
sufficient public scrutiny of our Federal Court system. Public 
opinion—the most powerful ~_— force in a democracy— 
has not in sufficient degree been brought to bear on the pro- 
blems of one of the three great coordinate branches of our 
Government. The result has been that our Federal Judiciary 
has suffered in many ways. 
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Let me illustrate some of these ways. In Souchern New 
York the average time from filing to final disposition of a 
civil case is 45 months. In Southern Ohio the average time 
is 30.6 months; in Western Pennsylvania it takes 27.1 months, 
still well over two years, to get a civil case disposed of. 

It is correctly said that justice delayed is in many cases 
justice denied. Although the 83rd Congress increased by 
thirty the number of federal judges, this problem has re- 
ceived far too little attention from Congress and from the 
public during the last ten years. If the spotlight of public 
attention were properly focused on this condition and its 
causes, corrective measures would be taken in short order. 

Case backlog is not the only problem which besets the 
courts. Let’s talk about money provided for our entire Federal 
Judiciary. The 1955 estimated expenditure for the United 
States Courts is just about 27 million dollars. Compare that 
to 87 million dollars estimated for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, 26 million dollars for the United States Weather 
Bureau, and over 32 million dollars for the General Account- 
ing Office. I cite these figures without being critical in any 
way of these other Bureaus and Agencies, but only to place 
in proper perspective the amount of annual appropriation 
which the Congress provides for one of the three coordinate 
branches in the Federal Government. Twenty-seven million 
dollars represents 1/25th of 1% of the entire budget for 
the Federal Government. Yet this year Congress reduced 
the appropriation for the Judicial Branch of the Government 
by over one million dollars. As a result the Judiciary this 
year has gone on a starvation diet. Judges who hold court 
in several localities during the year are being so tightly 
limited on the staff personnel they can take with them that 
it will undoubtedly interfere seriously with the efficiency 
of the court. Necessary law books have been denied to 
Judges. I have been informed that Government subscriptions 
to some 99 different types of law books utilized by the 
judges have been suspended for the current year. Judges 
have been restricted in the purchasing of necessary type- 
writers and other office equipment. One judge has no private 
phone and the Department of Justice temporarily is per- 
mitting him to use one of our phones. 

A very troublesome aspect of the Federal Judiciary’s 
Ngee financial plight is the unavoidable impact which it 

as had on the Federal Probation System. Probation and 
parole are based upon the premise that the offender will be 
carefully guided and supervised in his activities when re- 
leased from custody. With the present cut of between 30 
and 40% in the r tn available for probation work, such 
guidance is often impossible. In the case of offenders who 
give promise of being successfully rehabilitated, judges and 
parole boards are now all too often faced with a practical 
choice between outright release or imprisonment. if judges 
are to protect the interests of law-abiding citizens and yet 
do everything possible to rehabilitate offenders, particularly 
youthful offenders, they need an improved and strengthened 
probation service. 

I attended the meeting of the Fourth Judicial Circuit 
last year. This Circuit includes Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, West Virginia, and Georgia. Although there 
is a serious backlog of cases in several of the courts, the 
judges are not able to hold court in the summer months 
because there is no air conditioning. The judges are willing 
to work—the United States Attorneys are willing to try cases; 
but because the courtrooms are often simmering at more 
than 100° it is impossible to work there or to expect witnesses 
to appear there. So the whole Federal machinery—fully 
paid for—is at a standstill for lack of a relatively inexpensive 
ajt conditioning system. That's “penny wise and pound 
foolish” in the extreme. 
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Another serious matter is the low salary paid to our 
Federal judges. A Federal District Judge receives only 
$15,000 and a Circuit Court Judge receives only $17,500. 
In many states—New York, for example—state court judges 
receive twice as much as Federal Judges. The result is that 
often the best qualified men literally cannot afford to take 
the job. 

I am reminded of a case tried a féw years ago in Baltimore. 
A woman sued her husband, who was a street cleaner, for 
more alimony. She admitted, when questioned by the 
Judge, that her husband was Paying her all he could on his 
present salary. But she argued that he should pay her more 
money because he could easily get a much better job if he 
wanted to. She concluded by saying “The only reason he 
keeps the job he has is out of spite and to get even with 
me.” The Judge leaned down to say “Madam, don’t you 
make any allowance for the glamour of holding public office.” 

Even making allowance for the glamour of holding public 
office, the salary of Federal Judges is too low. This is so, 
in my opinion, because the public is not fully aware of the 
problem. 

There is now virtually no supervision exercised over any 
Federal Judge. There are a few—and only a few—who 
take advantage of this fact. For example, there are instances 
when inexcusably long vacations are taken by certain Judges. 
In other cases, because of age Judges are not able properly 
to perform their duties and yet they refuse to retire to 
—_ another Judge to be appointed—even though the 
aw permits retirement at full pay. 

All of these conditions which I have mentioned and 
many others would improve if the full force of public opinion 
could be brought to bear on them. 

To place all of these problems in proper perspective, let 
me briefly tell you how the present system operates. The 
United States is divided into 10 judicial circuits and the 
District of Columbia. The Judges of each Circuit meet 
annually to discuss their common problems and to take 
the necessary steps to improve the administration of justice 
within the circuit. In addition, the Chief Justice of the 
United States annually summons the chief judges of the 
Judicial Circuits to the Judicial Conference of the United 
States held in Washington, D. C. This Conference is de- 
voted to the preparation of a comprehensive survey of the 
business of the courts. The Chief Justice then is given 
the responsibility under law to make an annual report of 
the proceeding of the Judicial Conference to the Congress. 

On een this procedure sounds effective. But this is how 
it works in practice. When Congress convenes the present 
very able and competent Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts is invited to appear before 
one of the Judiciary or Appropriations Subcommittees. He 
presents to that Subcommittee the conclusions and recom- 
mendations of the Judicial Conference. Mind you, not the 
full Judiciary Committee nor the fu// Appropriations Com- 
mittee, but a Subcommittee composed usually of a small 
number of Senators or Congressmen. This procedure, in my 
opinion, is entirely unsatisfactory and not in the public 
interest. 

I want to propose to you here tonight a ee which I 
believe holds great promise for the future of the judicial 
system. I believe that a primary need of the Federal Judi- 
Clary today is an effective way to speak to the Congress and 
to the people of the United States. The Judiciary needs 
a voice possessing strength and prestige to speak effectively. 
That voice is, in my opinion, the voice of the Chief Justice 
of the United States. I believe that the Chief Justice should 
be invited by concurrent resolution at the beginning of each 
session of Congress to address a joint session of the House 
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and Senate. At such a joint session of Congress the Chief 
Justice could effectively present to the Congress and the 
people of the United States not only the needs and problems 
of the Federal Judiciary, but give a broad and comprehensive 
picture of the performance of the courts in their vastly 
important function of doing justice between man and man, 
and between the Government and its citizens. 

There should be, and I believe that there is, no partian- 
ship in the matter of providing adequate facilities for our 
Federal Judiciary. In the past the fault has not been with 
Congress. The fault has been, in my opinion, with the 
procedure whereby the needs of the Courts are not fully 
presented to the entire Congress and the people. 

The Judiciary holds neither the power of the sword nor 
of the purse. But if, as we believe, justice is the chief 
concern of men, then the instrumentalities of justice—our 
courts—must be assigned a truly coordinate position in our 
governmental scheme. They should enjoy in greater degree 
than they now do the opportunity to declare and to make 
known their problems, needs, and plans for more effective 
performance of their vital functions in our society. 


There are many persons here tonight whose voices carry 
great weight in this country. Tremendous impetus could 
be given to this porposal by the people in this room. If, as 
a result, the 84th Congress or some succeeding Congress 
should initiate the custom of inviting the Chief Justice of 
the United States to address a joint session of the Congress 
each year it would be an accomplishment long remembered. 


It is especially important to have a strong and dynamic 


judiciary at a time in history when we are engaged in a 
ceaseless struggle for the minds of men. The greatest single 
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concept of the free world—the importance of each individual 
in our society—finds its primary guardian in our judical 


system. 


During the last war I served on an aircraft carrier in the 
Pacific. We were confronted with an enemy which believed 
that individuals were of little importance compared with 
the importance of the state. At times our fleet would be 
attacked by hundreds of Kamikazis—planes piloted by men 
who had been selected by the state to kill themselves by 
flying their planes into our ships. 

By contrast, we kept submarines near Tokyo Bay just 
to pick up a pilot who might be shot down there. Many 
times our military commanders kept the whole fleet into 
the wind in a way which endangered all of the ships in the 
fleet in order to save the life of a single pilot in a crippled 
plane. It is that spirit—the spirit of the fundamental 
importance and dignity of each individual—which has made 
America great. 

Today we must steer a firm course toward an intelligent 
alertness to the dangers of the Communist menace while at 
the same time fully preserving the rights and the traditional 
safeguards guaranteed to all of our people. To do this 
nothing is more important than to have a Judiciary which 
is respected and trusted. 

New strength and vigor is being instilled in our judicial 
system by the distinguished and outstanding men, such as 
Judge Connell, who have been appointed by President 
Eisenhower to the Federal Bench in the past two years. 
With such consecrated men at its service, I have faith that 
the Federal Judiciary is entering upon a new period of 
greatness in the service of our country. We, as responsible 
citizens, can afford to have it no other way. 


“The Press and the Administration of Justice’’ 


TRIAL BY NEWSPAPER 


By A. T. BURCH, Associate Editor, Chicago Daily News, Chicago Illinois 
Delivered to the Conference of Chief Justices, at the Chicago Bar Association, Chicago. Illinois, August 12, 1954 


of so many states without feeling an o! .zation to thank 
them for their part in maintaining the freedom of the 
press on the firm foundation where it now stands. 

This freedom helps all newspapers to stay in business and 
some of them to make money. But you have not honored it 
on that account. The right of the newspaper is no different 
from chat of any other organization or individual to write, 
speak, print, pound a typewriter, or crank a mimeograph ma- 
chine. You have upheld it, net primarily for the benefit of 
the writers, printers, and speakers, but for the good of the 
whole ru pe You have wanted the people to have access to 
every kind of information and to choose freely among the 
doctrines circulating in our times. 

Until 1925 your courts had far the largest share of respon- 
sibility for maintaining these liberties under the constitutions 
and laws of the states, among which there was some variation. 
In that year the United States Supreme Court asserted its 
jurisdiction over restraints on public expression imposed by 
state law. It decided that the 14th poctnes sewer of the federal 
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constitution required it to apply the standards of the first 
amendment to state cases restraining the press. 

Since then, the United States Supreme Court has relieved a 
few newspapermen from penalties that you or your prede- 
cessors had inflicted on the home grounds. California, Texas, 
and Florida courts, for instance, have been denied the privilege 





of punishing editors for contempt in a series of cases extremely 
interesting to us potential defendants. 

Today it is rather difficult for a newspaper editor to get him- 
self jailed for contempt of court by mere eegem This 
state of affairs is generally convenient, though it has deprived 
editorial writers of some opportunities for pay raises, pro- 
motion, and national publicity. These used to be the customary 
rewards for a contempt citation. Now a newspaper may have 
to defy a judge’s order not to take a picture, or (as in Cleve- 
land) forge a divorce decree to win celebrity by contempt. 

It was in 1941 that the Supreme Court of the United States 
really deflated contempt by publication in deciding two cases 
with one opinion. Both arose in California. One involved 
Harry Bridges, the much litigated left-wing labor leader. The 
other involved a newspaper, the Los Angeles Times. There 
was a trace of labor trouble in that one, too. 

The Times had written an editorial demanding that a judge 
impose a severe sentence on two union truck drivers who had 
just been convicted of assaulting a non-union truck driver. 

In the other case, Harry Bridges’ union had lost a court 
decision in a fight with an A F of L union over bargaining 
jurisdiction. With a motion for a new trial pending, he 
threatened to call a longshoremen’s strike and tie up every 
Pacific Coast port if the court’s original order was enforced. 
He made this threat in a telegram addressed to the secretary of 
labor. The court held this communication privileged. But he 
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made the telegram available to the press, which was not privi- 
leged. Though verdicts had been reached in both cases, they 
had not been completely wound up in all respects. 

In both cases, five members of the Supreme Court held there 
was no clear and present danger that the course of impartial 
justice would be swerved by these declarations. Four members 
held the contrary. Justice Black wrote the majority opinion; 
Justice Frankfurter the minority. 

Frankfurter took the view that Bridges had explicitly 
threatened the court in an effort to get it to change its verdict. 
He found an implied threat in the language of the Los Angeles 
Times editorial. It was captioned, “Probation for Gorillas?”’, 
and said in part: 

“Judge A. A. Scott will make a serious mistake if he grants 
probation to Matthew Shannon and Kennan Holmes. This 
community needs the example of their assignment to the Jute 
mill.” The “jute mill” meant the state penitentiary. 

If I might be permitted to testify as an expert on the 
psychology of editorial writers, I would say that a threat was 
not necessarily intended in the Times’ strong expression of 
opinion, even though, as Frankfurter noted, Judge Scott had 
to seek re-election next year. The editorial page is a running 
comment on public affairs. A newspaper often supports on his 
total record a public official whom it may have criticised on 
some occasions. An implied threat to criticise would not 
necessarily be a threat to defeat. 

The issues in the case involve the psychology of judges as 
well as editorial writers. Black and Frankfurter both might be 
presumed to be experts on this; but as experts often do, they 
differed. 

Frankfurter took the low view that judges are human, 
pas if they are elective, and that they might be swayed 

rom their duty by raucous coaching from the sidelines. 

Black however, regarded it as an insult to the bench to 
assume that judges would be influenced by the yapping either 
of the Los Angeles Times or of Harry Bridges. 

It would, he declared, “impute to judges a lack of firmness, 
wisdom or honor—which we cannot accept as a major 
premise.” 

In 1947 Justice Douglas gave a picturesque expression to 
this doctrine in a Texas case, when he said “Judges are sup- 
posed to be men of fortitude able to thrive in a hardy climate.” 

In this line of decisions it may seem that your virtues absolve 
our vices. Under the Black-Douglas doctrine, a judge who 
cracks down on a threatening or smart-alec editor stands in 
danger of impugning his own character. 

If you gentlemen miss the fun of throwing editors in jail, 
you can at least console yourselves by the high court’s com- 
pliment to the unassailability of your honor and the thickness 
of your hides. 

It is a credit to the good sense and self-restraint of the 
press generally that it has not pushed its practice to the full 
limit of its apparent privilege under the rules of Bridges v. 
California. 

It is certainly not customary for newspapers to tell judges 
what sentences they ought to impose on convicted criminals. 
Though they might not be punished for it, they would or- 
dinarily consider it meer. I have never seen a newspaper 
couple advice of that kind with the warning—"or else’’—as 
Bridges did. There are few editors indeed that wish to usurp 
the functions of the courts, or dictate to them. The prevailing 
practice is certainly to withhold editorial comment on judicial 
actions until after the event. 

We respect the constitution, and we know that a fair and 
impartial trial as well as a free press is guaranteed by the bill 
of rights. 

Even if a newspaper imposes on itself a strict rule against 
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commenting before and during the first trial of a case, how 
long after the verdict may the case be said to be pending? 
It is surely not reasonable to ask that comment be withheld 
on a matter of intense public interest until every last possible 
step has been taken to get the judgment appealed or modified. 

In the Los Angeles Times case, Justice Black said: “An 
endless series of moratoria on public discussion, even if each 
were very short, could hardly be dismissed as an insignificant 
abridgement of freedom of expression. And to assume that 
each would be short is to overlook the fact that ‘pendency’ 
of 2 case is frequently a matter of months or even years rather 
than days or weeks.” 

Not only in the case of Bridges v. California, but in 
others, Justice Frankfurter has been the chief advocate on the 
United States supreme bench of firmer restrictions on the press. 

Before Frankfurter went on the bench he had not always 
refrained from comment on a case not finally disposed of. 
This was pointed out by Elisha Hanson, counsel of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association in a law journal. Frank- 
furter first became widely known to the general public through 
his denunciations of the trial court’s judgment in the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case. After he published his attack on the verdict, 
10 steps were taken calling for further judicial or executive 
determination before the case was finally disposed of. 

In his dissenting opinions in freedom of the press cases, 
Frankfurter has repeatedly castigated ‘‘trial by newspaper.” 

This has been the subject of a good many articles in the 
law journals and it will be discussed during the meeting of 
the American Bar Association here next week. It was recently 
debated before the New York State Bar Association, after 
having been broached by the Association of the Bar of New 
York City. 

The object of this agitation is not merely to restrict news- 
paper comment before or during a trial, but the reporting of 
certain kinds of facts, as well. 

After full debate, the New York state bar refused to support 
a gag law, and contented itself with a warning to lawyers to 
restrain their own statements to the press before and during 
trials. 

The newspapers were magnificently represented in this de- 
bate by Alexander F. Jones, executive editor of the Syracuse 
Post Standard who will participate in a panel discussion here 
next week. 

Maryland, so far as I know, is the only one of the United 
States ever to experiment with penalties on pre-trial reporting. 
A Baltimore Court adopted a rule forbidding publication of a 
confession before the confession was presented in open court. 
It also forbade publication of the prior criminal record of an 
accused man. 

This law was declared invalid by the Maryland Court of 
Appeals in 1949, after a lower court citation of a Baltimore 
radio station for violating it in a rape-murder case. The station 
broadcast that the accused man had confessed to the crime. 
It listed his long criminal record. It said he went to the scene 
of the crime, re-enacted the killing, and dug up the knife with 
which he had killed his victim. 

The broadcast was not challenged on the ground that it was 
false, but on the ground that it was prejudicial to a fair trial. 

The Supreme Court of the United States was asked to review 
the case, but refused to do so. Justice Frankfurter. noted that 
his court had expressed no opinion on the validity of the 
Baltimore rule. He then reviewed a long list of English cases, 
illustrating the strict rules prevailing in that country on pre- 
trial reporting as well as comment. 

There too it is illegal to report a confession before trial, or 
the criminal record of an accused man. But the British re- 
straints go far beyond that. Virtually nothing may be published 
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between the arrest of a suspect and his trial except the fact 
of his arrest, a plain statements of the charge against him, and 
such bald data as the time set for hearing. 

The English courts have punished newspapers for assigning 
their own men to investigate a case and report the results of 
their investigation. 

The penalties imposed for printing prejudicial facts or com- 
ments have ranged from a few pounds to thousands of pounds ; 
publishers and editors have been sentenced to jail for terms of 
several months. 

In theory, at least, the English restraints are not intended 
solely to protect the defendant, but the orderly process of 
justice. 

This was illustrated in the case of a man arrested when he 
was found carrying a pistol close to the person of the present 
Duke of Windsor just before that dignitary became king. 

One editor was fined because his paper referred to the man 
as an assassin. Another was fined because his paper reported 
that the man seemed to be a harmless crank. Both statements 
were regarded as prejudicial to a fair trial. 

Now if all judges really are the kind of men, full of for- 
titude, wisdom, and honor, that they are presumed to be by 
Justices Black and Douglas, they surely would not be swayed 
by any such reporting. 

The real question about pre-trial reporting is the possible 
effect, not on judges, but on juries. No one would assert that 
all jurors have the magnificent detachment attributed to judges. 
They have not had years of training in distinguishing between 
the relevant and the irrelevant, the competent and the in- 
competent. 

The problem of public opinion would exist in some degree, 
however, even, if there were no newspapers, radio stations, 
or television. 

With all the sensationalism that may be charged to the 
press, it almost never equals the virulence of word-of-mouth 
gossip, uncorrected by any — record. Such a record always 
represents some degree of responsibility. It is open to libel 
suits. Even a false record is a challenge to correction. Gossip 
offers no fixed target for the truth. 

In the early history of this nation, lynchings now and then 
‘ took place in small communities, where every man knew every 
other man, where there was no newspaper, in days long before 
radio and television were even imagined. 

I have no doubt that in some newspaperless towns, lynchings 
have taken place under the form of law, when every juryman 
knew the defendant personally, and had his private judgment 
whether the man needed hanging. 

The law has never wholly made up its mind about the func- 
tions of the jury, anyhow. In its earliest beginnings it was 
not even supposed to be unprejudiced. It was made up of men 
who best knew the prisoner and the circumstances. 

That, of course, has not been the conception for centuries 
past. Impartiality is the key thought of the Bill of Rights 
guarantee of a fair trial. Nevertheless, we retain the jury system 
precisely because it has been believed that some element of 
common garden variety public opinion ought to be interposed 
between a man accused of crime and a strictly mechanical 
application of the law to a set of facts. It is hardly an ex- 
aggeration to say that we have juries to prevent the conviction 
of guilty men if their crimes do not offend the moral sense of 
the community. 

Notwithstanding the exposure of juries to all the influences 
of press, radio and television, does the jury system, on the 
whole, operate for or against the interests of defendants ? 

The question can be answered by asking another. Do crim- 
inal lawyers advocate the abolition of the jury system? The 
ones I know certainly do not. 
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Trial by newspaper takes place in big cities, at least, only 
in a small minority of sensational cases. The press does create 
a problem in its treatment of these events. But does anyone 
imagine that the British people, including prospective jurors, 
do not talk to each other about a celebrated crime before its 
perpetrator is tried? 

The literature on trial by newspaper dwells on the difficulty 
of getting a jury to adhere to instructions as to the prejudical 
matter that a jury should disregard. But perhaps we underesti- 
mate the capacity of jurors in this respect. 

What does a newspaper ever say about a case that is more 
prejudicial than the very fact that a man has‘ been arrested, 
has been indicted, has been led into the court room under 
custody to be tried? 

The judges instructs the jury what the man is presumed to 
be innocent until proved guilty beyond a reasonable doubt. 
This almost amounts to saying that the jurors should believe 
that the police, the prosecuting attorney, and the grand jury, 
through malice, ignorance, or incompetance, may be trying to 
perpetrate a monstrous injustice. This may actually be true, 
but surely it is more natural for a juror to start out believing 
that the prisoner wouldn’t be there if he hadn’t done it. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty, the jurors do seem, for the 
most part, to comprehend in its truer sense the judge's in- 
struction to withhold judgment until the evidence is in. For 
they certainly do not convict every defendant—certainly not in 
Chicago. 

Noting one acquittal after another of grafting politicians 
and notorious gangsters, the city editor of the Chicago Daily 
News has often been heard to mutter: Chicago is strictly a 
not-guilty town. 

Chicago newspapers, however, have some very diligent 
crime reporters. 

Several times in the last year, acquittals here in both the 
federal and county courts have brought upon juries the fero- 
cious denunciation of presiding judges—a practice, by the way, 
which the Chicago Bar Association has reproved by formal 
resolution. Pre-trial reporting had certainly not damaged the 
defendants in these cases. 

A University of Illinois sociologist recently reported that 
jurors who had read something about a crime before trial were 
more likely to vote for conviction on the first ballot. 


I'm not sure what this proved, if anything. It may prove that 
jurors intelligent enough to read newspapers are not quite so 
apt to be hopelessly bemused by the court's instructions about 
reasonable doubt. I fear that some Chicago jurors understand 
“beyond reasonable doubt’’ to mean that nobody should be 
convicted unless the prosecution can present moving pictures 
of the crime in technicolor with full sound effects. 

I have not made the foregoing observations to deny totally 
any risk that justice may miscarry through “trial by newspaper”. 
I have merely attempted to put the problem into some kind 
of perspective. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has reversed con- 
victions by state courts because the trial took place in the actual 
presence of intimidating mobs. 

A newspaper can be the leader of a mob, and, God forgive 
us, I am afraid that newspapers sometimes have been. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has reversed at least 
one conviction because a newspaper published a purported 
confession which was never introduced in the trial. 

It has reversed the conviction of a United States collector 
of revenue on the ground that publicity made it impossible 
for him to get a fair trial at the time and place where he was 
tried. He had asked for a delay, and it had been refused. 
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I am sure the state courts you gentlemen represent have 
ordered retrials under some such circumstances when justice 
so required. 

There is, therefore, some remedy available to the defendant 
if the press endangers him—at least once in a while. The 
remedy might, unfortunately, be slow and costly, like so many 
other remedies at law. 

Those who favor the English system want to reduce this 
jeopardy by putting criminal penalties on papers if they talk 
too much about a pending case. 

There was a time when at least one great American paper 
favored this. The Chicago Tribune demanded a law to restrain 
itself and its competitors on July 23, 1924, on the aftermath 
of the Loeb and Leopold convictions, referred to in the Tri- 
bune as the Franks case. In an editorial captioned ‘‘Justice 
and Publicity” it said in part: 

“Criminal justice in America is now a Roman holiday. 
The courts are in the Colosseum. The state’s attorney's 
office is an open torture room of human souls. Exposure 
of the processes of justice, originally a public safeguard has 
been perverted into a public danger. . 

“The Franks case has been a three months’ moral pes- 
tilence imposed upon our people before the trial. It is an 
aggravated instance of what has happened with increasing 
frequency for two decades since the Thaw trial and before. 
There is reason for the statement by the chief justice of 
the United States that the product of our judicial machine 
is a national disgrace. It has been turned into a public show. 

“The injury to justice is in publicity before the trial. 
Newspaper trials before the case is called have become an 
abomination. The dangerous initiative that newspapers have 
taken in judging and convicting out of court is journalistic 
lynch law. It is mob murder or mob acquittal in all but the 
overt act. It is mob appeal. Prosecuting attorneys now hasten 
to the papers with their theories and confessions. Defense 
attorneys do the same. Neither dare do otherwise. Half-wit 
juries or prejudiced juries are the inevitable result. 

“THE TRIBUNE has its share of blame in this. No 
newspaper can escape it. They have met demand, and in 
meeting it stimulated public appetite for more. . 

“Papers that refuse to accept this harsh discipline of 
public demand will die. Many have died. A debased cur- 
rency always will displace a sound currency. 

“The slide downhill is inevitable. Who can deny that it 
is founded on authentic human nature? General reform 
must be undertaken or none at all. The nation’s press must 
act together. 

“There is one remedy. Drastic restriction of publicity 
before the trial must be imposed by law. . 

The editorial goes on, however, to call for the fullest pos- 
sible reporting of the actual trial, including broadcast of the 
mg Ro by radio in important cases. Television had not 

n invented. 

This editorial was printed 30 years ago. The Tribune has 
not in recent years repeated its demand for a law to restrain 
pre-trial publicity and, I understand, would oppose one now. 
It has often repeated its insistance on the right of full reporting 
of the actual proceedings by any means which does not disturb 
them. 

The restraints imposed on picture-taking, broadcasting and 
televising in courtrooms will be fully and competently debated 
before a section of the bar association next week. In my 
opinion it is perfectly correct to prohibit them when they 
would create a disturbance. A mob of photographers banging 
away with flash bulbs does ‘create a disturbance. So does the 
cumbersome machinery ordinarily used in broadcasting and 
televising. 
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Cameras and films, however, have been so improved that 
a still picture can be taken even indoors without disturbing 
anybody. If it is done this way, there is no reason to forbid 
it. The hall of the United Nations has been provided with 
glassed-in side galleries where even moving pictures and tele- 
vision may operate without disturbing anybody; the very pre- 
sence of the machines and their operator is not easy to detect 
from the floor. Similar equipment could be provided in new 
courtrooms to be built or remodelled hereafter. To thrust a 
television camera directly into the face of a witness would 
surely increase the chances of error in his testimony by con- 
fusion and embarrrassment. 

I had to stand up all one afternoon in the press alcove to 
hear arguments before the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the School Segregation case. Only a few could find standing 
room. Had the courtroom been equipped like the United 
Nations, a great public service would have been performed by 
telecasting this session of the court. To deny this, it seems to 
me, is to deny some of the basic bean of democracy. 

Existing restraints in this field should be modified, and I 
predict they will be, step by step, with the improvement in the 
arts involved and provision of off-stage facilities for them. 

I deliberately offer the phrase “‘off-stage” to attack by op- 
ponents of this view. Why should anyone deny that dramatic 
elements are inherent in great trials? 

If there were in the archives motion pictures with sound 
recordings of Aaron Burr’s trial for treason or the Supreme 
Court’s hearing of the Dred Scott case, would your dignity or 
that of those old courts be degraded by attending a showing? 
This generation could make such contributions to history and 
the education of the next generation’s youth. Why should 
it not do so? 

To return to the danger (not very clear or present) that 
some bar association will persuade some state to adopt a pre- 
trial law on the British model. 

It doesn’t seem to me there is a serious chance that such a 
law would be upheld by the United States Supreme Court. I 
refrain from predicting what you gentlement might do about 
it in your own jurisdictions. I do not want to take even a slight 
chance of being sentenced to 48 jails at once for trying to 
influence you in a matter that may be pending before you some 
time or other. 

Since Bridges v. California, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has not lowered its estimate of the high value to 
be given press freedom weighed against other considerations. 
The vote was 5 to 4 in that case. It was \nanimous in 
Pennekamp v. Florida. There were only two dissenters in 
Craig v. Harney, which came up from Texas: Frankfurter is 
the only one of the dissenters in Bridges v. California still 
serving. All but one of the original majority are still on the 
bench. 

The English example would not be persuasive to those who 
joined with Justice Black in this declaration: 

“No purpose in ratifying the Bill of Rights was clearer 
than that of securing for the people of the United States much 
greater freedom of religion, expression, assembly and petition 
than the people of Great Britain had ever enjoyed.”"—I might 
add—have ever enjoyed. 

But if they were constitutional, would the English restraints 
be desirable? 

The English practice assumes a police and court system 
functioning with almost automatic precision. It does work 
with an efficiency that presents an amazing contrast with our 
own. England is a country where perfect order is preserved 
by policemen who carry no weapon more deadly than a billy 
club. The police never torture suspects, and even the traffic 
cops are polite. 
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Are the British so law abiding because their criminal pro- 
cedure is so effective? Or is their procedure so effective because 
the people present it with few and simple problems? 

It does not work with absolute infallibility. Last year they 
hanged John Christie for murdering six women over a period 
of years. He confessed all these crimes and the court believed 
him. The trouble is that the British had already hanged another 
man for killing two of these women. England, remember, is a 
country where an editor can be fined for assigning his own 
men to investigate a case and publishing the findings after a 
suspect has been arrested. It is quite possible that, if some 
enterprising crime reporters had worked on the case, they 
wouldn't have hanged the wrong man before they hanged the 
right one. 

In the United States, certainly, many an innocent man owes 
his liberty or even his life to the enterprise of investigating 
reporters. 

Endless statistics could be cited to illustrate the difference 
between the crime problem in England and the United States. 
One will suffice. I am indebted for it to Virgil W. Peterson, 
operating director of the Chicago Crime Commission. 

In 1952 there were only 19 armed robberies in all of Lon- 
don and its suburbs, though Britishers were complaining about 
the breakdown of moral standards after the war. 

Chicago, with considerably less than half the population of 
London, had 4,400 armed robberies in the same year. Through- 
out the nation, only a third of such crimes result in indictments. 

In Chicago, Mr. Peterson wrote in the Atlantic Monthly, 
there have been approximately 700 gang murders during the 
past 25 years. He notes that the number of persons convicted 
in connection with these slaying could be counted on one’s 
fingers. I think he would have a hard time filling out both 
hands. 

Notwithstanding the evil reputation Chicagao gained in the 
old Capone days, Chicago’s crime rates are no worse than 
those of other big cities. 

Are the newspapers to stand passively by, mere spectators 
of this awful anarchy? It is not merely their privilege but 
their duty to combat it, by every legitimate means in their 
power. 

The real complaint that should be made against American 
newspapers is that they do not fight it hard enough or effec- 
tively enough. 
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The arrogance of organized crime is a provocation not only 
to honest indignation but (human nature being what it is) to 
blind rage. 

The newspaper doing its duty should stay angry, but it 
should not go blind. 

The noblest services of American newspapers to their readers 
have been their exposures of public corruption and politically 
protected crime. 

From the Tweed ring in 1870 to the New York racetrack 
and waterfront rackets in 1953, there has not been a year 
when American newspapers have not exposed and destroyed 
conspiracies against the public purse and the public safety. 

In the course of these crusades they have printed some 
matter prejudicial to potential defendants. 

Sometimes—and you should be grateful for it—they have 
used their columns to prove the guilt of public enemies by 
evidence so indisputable that no shyster was slick enough, no 
prosecutor weak enough, no machine-kept judge crooked 
enough, to refute it or evade it. 

It is the newspaper's duty to print facts, not to try them. 
That is the duty of the courts. We want them to do it thor- 
oughly and fairly. We do not want to threaten them or coerce 
them or influence them improperly. But we don’t want a pack 
of thieving politicians, whose help may be far more useful 
than ours to a judge at election time, to coerce them, either. 

We want every defendant to have the benefit of due process 
—the whole treatment, with all the trimmings. But we see 
too much of the undue processes that help armies of dangerous 
malefactors to escape conviction, indictment, or even arrest. 

If we seem to “usurp” the investigating functions of the 
ens and the prosecutor's aides once in a while it is merely 

ecause they are not doing the job themselves. Actually, it 
has never been a usurpation of anything for a citizen to holler 
“stop thief’ when he sees a pocket being picked or to yell 
“bloody murder” when one takes place before his eyes. We 
mean to keep on hollering. 

Some day the American people may become so law-abiding 
that newspapers can lay down their arduous and expensive 
duty to investigate everything. Then they can give more of 
their effort to such topics as the irreconcilable conflict between 
Christian Dior and Marilyn Monroe. 

But if we are going to make it a crime for newspapers to 
investigate crime, let’s wait until some year when there are 
only 19 armed robberies in Chicago. 
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ENTLEMEN of the press: My interest and first hand 
(> contact with Latin America goes back to 1929 when 
Kent Cooper, then and now chief of The Associated 
Press, transferred me from the domestic service of that world- 
wide newsgathering organization to Mexico where I joined 
its Latin American service. I arrived just in time to cover 
a Mexican revolution, happily the last one in that great re- 
‘se which I came to love almost as much as I do the 
nited States. 
.My interest in Latin America has remained vibrant and 
compelling, developed by years of residence there and in- 
numerible trips throughout the vast, rich, absorbing region. 


Those were stirring days in Mexico twenty five years ago 
and I refer to them here because Mexico was then going 
through the steps many of its neighbors are going through 
today. The slumbering Republic of Mexico was just arous- 
ing from a long period of bloodshed and strife, and was be- 
ginning to open its doors again to investors and tourists. 
Dwight W. Morrow was the American Ambassador. Colonel 
Charles Lindbergh was courting one of the Morrow girls and 
every now and then we had to get up in the middle of the 
night to cover his takeoff on another goodwill trip around 
Latin America. 
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Mexico struggled through the Escobar revolution that spring 
and was immediately caught in the desperate backwash of 
the depression which wrecked its currency and buying power 
abroad. By the time I left Mexico in 1933 economic recovery 
had set in under the wise guidance and leadership of General 
Abelardo Rodriguez, a great Mexican president still active 
in the development of his country. 

Today Mexico is bursting with yy development, 
progress, wealth, plans and hope. It is the fastest moving of 
the Latin American republics. Its economic development and 
whe approaches that of the United States. Mexico City 

as tripled its size in 25 years; today it is a city of skyscrapers, 
Cadillacs, chrome and tremendous business opportunities. 
Factories and vast industrial plants mushroom in the suburbs. 
Good highways spread in all directions. Tourist centers with 
their fine hotels beckon on every side. Acapulco, which I 
remember as a forgotten smelly port without a single first, 
second or third class hotel room, has become a tourist miracle. 
Two decades of revolution have become a memory all across 
Mexico. 

American investments in Mexico since 1929 have swollen 
enormously. This great recovery stemmed from two achieve- 
ments both so vital to Latin America that I want to dwell 
on them a little longer. These were political stability which 
began to interest and attract foreign investors, and the open- 
ing of the Pan American highway from the Rio Grande to 
Mexico City. This brought that fabulous land within quick 
and easy reach of all Americans, and was the beginning of 
real friendship and understanding. It was not surprising to 
find trade and progress following close behind, since peace, 
trade and understanding blaze the trail for trade and progress. 

Mexico has far to go, being still a raw, rich undeveloped 

tential of tremendous importance and possibilities. But it 
is on the march. And the story of Mexico is typical of Latin 
America in general. We may learn much by knowing and 
understanding events in that country, particularly about how 
American investors follow close behind American tourists and 
political stability. 

So let us look at the republics of Latin America. Forgive 
me for my repetition of a name not too well liked by our 
neighbors but I use it without any offense and because it pro- 
vides a label and definition such as no other set of words 
convey. 

After centuries of isolation, colonial self satisfaction and 
ways of life neither understood nor interesting to North 
Americans, Latin America has begun to grow in its impor- 
tance to the world and the United States. The next few 
years will see changes in your lands of a magnitude and 
importance beyond your wildest dreams of today. 

e most significant fact about Latin America, and a pro- 
foundly significant fact, is that Latin America today is the 
fastest growing area on earth—its population is increasing 
about twice as fast as the world average. In 1950 the popu- 
lation of Latin America exceeded that of the United States 
for the first time since colonial days. If the present rate 
continues there will be five hundred million people in Latin 
America by the end of this century, double the population of 
Canada and the United States. Brazil will have over 100 
million inhabitants, Mexico 50 to 75 million, and other 
nations accordingly. 

Link this population growth with the vast and almost un- 
touched pane resources of Latin America soon to develop 
and what a market you will have! What a tremendous force 
for peace and democracy, and the stability of the world. The 
answer to Communism may well lie in the dynamic develop- 
ment of Latin American resources, the rising population 
there and the deeply religious Christian soul of Latin America, 
antithesis of the Communist anti-Christ. 
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It was my privilege a few weeks ago to address seventy 
five of the leading industrialists, business men and bankers 
of New England, at Boston. I told them that if they want 
new markets they should look to Latin America, the vast, 
rich, undeveloped market of the future, which lies almost 
at their door. The five hundred million people of the year 
2,000 will not be ill clad, illiterates, as so many are today; 
they are going to be a progressive, well clothed, housed and 
fed le, busy developing rich resources and with elevated 
oats of living that will amaze us all. Latin America 
will skip whole decades in its leap from the past into the 
atomic era. 

Whoever goes there today returns with deep feelings of 
faith and optimism. Milton Eisenhower pointed this up so 
well a year ago when he reported to his brother President 
Eisenhower that his most vivid impression of South Amer- 
ica was the tremendous vitality and activity found every- 
where—a continent in transition, a spectacle of enormous 
variation—but a spectacle of dynamic people at work with 
their vast human and physical resources. 

Let us review briefly some of the findings of the Eisen- 
hower mission which are of importance. These are: 

Stable, satisfactory relations between the United States and 
the nations of Latin America are vital to world peace and 
human achievement. 

Latin American markets already are as important to the 
United States as all of Europe and more important than 
Asia, Africa and Oceania combined. 

About thirty per cent of all United States private long 
term foreign investment is in Latin America—more than six 
billions of dollars. 

The economic well-being of every section and every special 
interest group in the United States is affected by our relations 
with Latin America. 

Latin American military strength is as yet relatively small, 
yet Latin American resources are vital to the strength of a 
free world. 

Therefore, the strength of the United States is an essential 
to the freedom, independence and prosperity of the other 
nations of this Roan, os 

Highly disciplined groups of communists are busy, night 
and day, illegally and openly, in the American republics. 
Their success anywhere in Latin America would quickly 
change all security maps. 

Existence of the Monroe Doctrine was of great importance 
in the past, but its importance is truly mighty in the shrunken 
world of today. 

Latin American influence at the United Nations in support 
of freedom, peace and international justice is a powerful 
factor for a better world. 

The first requisite for good relations between nations is 
genuine understanding between governments and peoples. 

The other essential requisites are mutual respect, sovereign 
equality, mutual security and firm adherence to mutual goals. 

Despite all this, today it is not difficult to find misunder- 
standing of the United States throughout Latin America 
and very little understanding indeed of Latin America in the 
United States. These are dangerous facts, yet they are true. 
As journalists you must concern yourselves day and night 
with their existence. 

I believe it your duty to change these factors as quickly 
and as completely as possible, and that we all should dedi- 
cate ourselves to improving the relations, the understanding 
and the friendship of all the peoples of the New World. 

I have heard it said that God and geography made us 
neighbors and that it was up to us to become friends. Friend- 
ship and understanding are the sole and the necessary ingredi- 
ents to the unity that we desire, that we must have, and 
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which will save the world for our way of life. We cannot 
afford disunity, misunderstanding and distrust because the 
world has become too small, the problems and danger have 
become too great. 

We are not as far from our goal of understanding as some 
would have us believe. But we do have problems which are 
more annoying than they are great or insurmountable, and 
mutual respect and understanding would work wonders. We 
all share ihe aupeeaiiitg for working these wonders. 

I know that there is a feeling in Latin America today of 
United ‘States neglect, a belief that we consider other areas 
of the world more important to our future; that we treat 
you like poor relatives; that we are self-centered, selfish 
and generally not interested in what happens beyond our 
borders. 

How foolish we are to let a dash of Communism, Holly- 
wood films, poor press coverage, indifference and jealousy 
frame our opinions, as is too often the case. 

There is in fact little truth or foundation in the belief 
that we are a self-centered people concerned only with 
making money and enjoying ourselves, as the Communists 
would have you believe. We have done a poor job of selling 
the fact that the United States is actually the most generous, 
altruistic, dynamic and least dangerous nation in the whole 
world. We are willing to share our prosperity and our prog- 
ress, our discoveries in science, engineering, chemistry and 
electronics with all peoples, and we are anxious to send out 
our vast reserves at resources to work throughout the world. 
We threaten the sovereignty or existence of not even the 
tiniest, weakest state on earth. 

Do you think there are any intelligent people in Latin 
America today who seriously fear territorial expansion by the 
United States, or believe that Yankee imperialism is anything 
more than an obsolete epithet used to inspire fear or foster 
hatred or mistrust? Our respect and regard for all the other 
American republics is such today that this nation would arise 
in arms against anyone from within or without who offered 
any serious thought to the territorial integrity of any of the 
American republics. 

I do not deny that there are grounds of misunderstanding, 
but let us examine some of the facts and try to analyze the 
facts. The United States has been under tremendous strains 
now for more than forty years, shouldering the burdens we 
have assumed and borne through two world wars and a cold 
war that is neither war nor peace. This has been an enormous 
strain upon our resources, our energy, our riches, our patience 
and our understanding. 

The United States was hurled suddenly, unwillingly into 
a position of world leadership and power. It was a role 
neither sought nor avoidable. But it is not happy or content 
with this position because it came too suddenly and before 
our peoples fully understood the reasons or responsibilities 
thereof. The transition from isolationism to world leadership 
came overnight almost, far too quickly for people to grasp, 
fathom or assimulate quickly. . 

Isolationism did not disappear when we were dumped into 
this role of world leadership. In fact isolationism grew even 
stronger in some quarters; there was a feeling which still 
exists that somehow we can ignore the facts of life and 
again withdraw behind our protective oceans, remove our- 
selves from the troubled soiilioons of the world. You know 
how impossible that would be, yet some still believe it 
possible. 

Thus we find Americans—I mean, of course, the citizens 
of the United States—in the peculiar contradictory position 
of winning world wars and then trying hastily to retreat to 
isolationism—the neutrality and aloofness of former days. 
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We cannot go back, of course, but we must have time to find 
this out. It is a lesson slowly learned. 

It is necessary to understand this position to comprehend 
the contradictions of American policy today, and our reac- 
tions to Latin America. I sincerely believe that we want to 
develop Latin America with every resource at our command, 
and eventually we will do so. But if this aid and develop- 
ment comes tardily and in seemingly too small amounts it is 
because we are so heavily and urgently involved in other 
quarters. 

Who can doubt that the number one problem of the world 
today is the clash of Comunism versus Democracy. That 
may not be the number one problem of your government or 
of Latin America as a whole, but believe me it supersedes 
all other in importance in our thinking and our actions. We 
must first contain or slow down the march of Communists 
throughout the world, then we must strengthen the allies 
who have joined us. Where these things can be done simul- 
taneously we are trying to do that, but in some cases one 
factor must precede the other. 

Those who may condemn American capitalists and cap- 
italism for rather slow expansion in Latin America show 
impatience that is not iustited, and this springs again from 
lack of understanding. Already a third of our = foreign 
investments are located in Latin America, and this figure 
rises steadily. It won't be long before it passes fifty per cent, 
and will rise higher. We know the work to be done and that 
this work will be done among friends; the will is there to 
work and the means to do so increases. 

But there are controlling factors that must not be forgotten. 
Our resources and ability to expand abroad are not unlimited ; 
in fact these already are severely strained by our commit- 
ments everywhere and by our own dynamic progress, which 
also is of tremendous significance to all of Latin America. 
Our population today is increasing rapidly, and our problems 
to house, feed clothe, transport and provide employment 
for these increased populations absorb much energy. 

Since we are being frank here today, let us admit that the 
other. factor is that the climate for investment in some coun- 
tries in Latin America has not always been good, and that it 
is not universally good today. Capital is as timid as men are 
bold. When threats arise to stability in government and 
economy, capital flees or withdraws in prudence. 

Billions have been made by foreign investors in Latin 
American and many billions more will be made. Millions also 
have been lost there as elsewhere in this throbbing, troubled 
world. Political stability is the number one requisite for 
foreign investment, and sometimes there appears to be too 
little of this in numerous of the Latin republics. However, 
time marches on and factors regarded as Pager a few years 
ago are not so serious today. We have had a New Deal and 
a social revolution in our own country. There has been much 
leveling off, many radical and drastic laws. Capital has learned 
new lessons about how to live with radically changing con- 
ditions. 

Today I am convinced that private American capital is 
willing to adhere to reasonable, non-nationalistic and non- 
discriminatory local laws anywhere. It will go where there 
is work to be done and where the chances of success appear 
reasonably good. Capital today is not exploit capital, it is 
development capital. More often than not foreign companies 
pay higher wages, maintain better working conditions, develop 

tter social progress and grant better facilities than domestic 
companies do. 

I believe that we all admit the thing most needed every- 
where in Latin America is capital—capital to develop horse- 
power, transportation, industry, medical and scientific re- 
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search, better houses, food and oy - for education and 
hospitals, for business and work and for the general well 
being of mankind. Latin America needs enormous loans and 
investments. Without these it will develop but slowly. 

What are the Latin American countries doing to encourage 
loans and investments? They are doing a great many things 
wisely, a few things unwisely. In some quarters there are 
unresponsible attacks upon foreigners, which as often as not 
are directed by Communists. Ultra-nationalists who often are 
not as responsible or patriotic as they might be can do incal- 
culable harm in driving off foreign investments and loans. 
Can you imagine the tremenodus harm done the fine republic 
of Guatemala by just a handful of people who brought that 
nation to the brink of disaster? The red regime of Guate- 
mala of recent years cost that country hundreds of millions 
of dollars in tourist travel and trade alone, not to mention 
the business opportunities lost. 

It seems to me that thoughtful Latins should give serious 

thought and study to these threats and outbursts such as we 
have seen in Guatemala and which we know to fester and 
exist in many other nations. Ultra-nationalism is a costly 
uality in a nation that needs and seeks financial assistance 
rom without. American investors with a hundred pressing 
needs and opportunities will pass up areas in which capital 
seems to be abused, mistreated or unwanted. 

I am not speaking of nationalistic pride and dignity, which 
is as necessary as life itself. But pride and dignity is not 
nietadeitiied where ultra-nationalism is gravely misunder- 
stood. We expect nationalism in every country, however 
small, humble or r it may be. We also expect mutual 
respect and are willing to bestow it. We want no yy 
nor any inferior complex. Nationalism and pride do not 
stem from an inferiority complex that may stem from jealousy 
or influences ten thousand miles distant. 

Let us be done with all complexes in our international 
relations. We should adhere to the rules of conduct, 
mutual respect, equality and treatment. Understanding is 
the highway to this achievement. 

Let me say here that I believe there is too much stress 
given by newspapers in this country to news about trouble 
in Latin America, and little attention is paid by the great 
majority of newspapers to the orderly progress of those great 
republics. I am a newspaperman, and I do not intend to 
engage in any polemic with anyone about news. I know 
news as well as anyone else. I say also that when news- 
papers of this country give less than one per cent of their 
news space to Latin America, as I am sure they do, and 
when most of that one per cent is about earthquakes, other 
disasters, revolutions and the conduct or misconduct of 
Hollywood stars in Latin America; then we are getting a 
poor idea of a continent on the march. 

There are very few Latin America minded newspapers in 
the United States, and in almost all other newspapers you 
would get a distorted view of the events of Latin America, 
good and bad. Latin America has not enjoyed a “good” 

ress in our country in my time, and I think the main reason 
is lack of understanding of your nations and interest in your 
progress. This stems from our people’s preoccupation with 
their own busy affairs, their lack of world aren a soe and 
the long time ties with Europe which is visited annually by 
hundreds of thousands of Americans. 

That is one of the reasons why we have invited you people 
to attend these conferences that begin today. I refer not 


only to the visiting Latin ‘editors, but to the American news- 
papermen who are here as well. I am sure they will both 
profit from these talks, and that both groups will leave here 
with an improved understanding of problems affecting us 
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all. Undoubtedly many of you have wondered why we 
arranged this meeting, and whete the United Fruit Company 
fits into the picture. I can tell you very simply. You are 
the people who form public opinion, correctly or incorrectly, 
in the Western Hemisphere. Your proper understanding 
and interpretation of events is fundamentally important to 
the work that International House is doing in the Americas. 
The United Fruit Company, who was one of the founding 
members of International House, is an enterprise with large 
interests in Latin America. This Company was one of the 
first to appreciate the importance of accurate news reporting 
of events involving relations between the nations of the 
Hemisphere. An official of this company told me recently: 
“Accuracy and truth are fundamentals in the formation of 
correct public opinion, and we will gladly do everything we 
can to assist the press in this task.’’ I think that explains 
very clearly why we have asked you here as our guests to 
discuss frankly the problems confronting journalism in Latin 
America. 

Let us also admit that Latin America news lends itself 
to a distorted coverage; there are a great many natural 
disasters in a continent so large, and the political situation 
in twenty republics is one of constant change and some of 
the changes are violent. It is unfortunate, perhaps, that it is 
so easy to lump all these twenty republics into one group— 
the Latin American group. Because the uninformed reader 
unconsciously blames all of Latin America for a_ political 
disorder in one country, small though it might be. 

The same reader would not blame the English for trouble 
in Italy or Belgium because he thinks of these as separate 
countries with completely separate cultures, histories and 
languages. 

But I am not here to recount at length what we all know 
to be a fact. I would like to offer some concrete suggestions 
for improvement, and improvements which you might insti- 
tute or assist. I know that we are in transition, things are 
bettering, and there is a trend toward more orderly news 
coverage of Latin America, and we see a developing under- 
standing of the Southern continent. You are getting a better 
press in this country, particularly in the news magazines and 
metropolitan papers, and this is spreading. 

What can you do to accelerate the spread of this? I will 
tell you what I would do if I were the director of a gigantic 
public relations program to benefit all of Latin America and 
draw its peoples closer together and to those of the United 
States. 

I should: 

1. Build roads, roads and more roads all connected with 
the Pan American Highway so that Americans everywhere 
could visit and know each other. 

2. Build more and better first class hotels in every attrac- 
tive tourist center. (Hotels and roads, and finally the air- 
plane, converted Acapulco from a fishing village into a world 
renowned tourist center.) 

3. Develop to the highest degree possible student ex- 
changes, sending your students to our colleges and universi- 
ties and inducing United States students to study in your 
great schools. This is a fundemental of understanding. 

4. Stimulate tourist travel by removing as many restric- 
tions, red tape and annoyances as possible. Government 
regulations in many Latin American republics discourage 
rather than encourage tourist travel. 

5. Send salesmen who like people and know their own 
countries abroad to represent you. Fill your consulates and 
commercial offices in every country with eager intelligent, 
simpatico are who are anxious to have foreigners visit their 
country. Too often the tourist is discouraged by his first 
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contact with your country—the contact he has through a 
consulate or poorly managed tourist office. 

6. Open as many tourist offices as you possibly can afford 
in the United States. Plan and carry out intelligent tourist 
advertising programs. Interest the traveling American public 
in spending their dollars in your countries. Travel broadens 
and it leads to understanding and business expansion. 

7. Encourage nationalism in your countries, but discourage 
ultra-nationalism, the ultra-nationalism that hates foreigners, 
and spreads hatred of outsiders. Tourists and travelers go 
where they are welcomed and well liked; they will not fight 
their way across your borders to see your attractive countries. 

8. Encourage to the ultimate degree the study of English 
in your countries, and the study of the history of the United 
States. 

9. Encourage your own people to travel abroad as much as 
possible, and to travel within the United States, not just 
to New York and Washington. The people of this country 
are not greatly different than the people of your own; they 
have the same problems and the same hopes and aspirations. 

10. Check with the most effective, stern means at your 
legal command the rise and spread of Communism wherever 
it appears. It is the greatest danger of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, it thrives on trouble, strife, misunderstanding, and tries 
to create these problems that it may thrive. It is the greatest 
foe of all to the understanding vital to our future. 

I am sure you noted the recent remarks of that remarkable 
British leader Winston Churchill. Speaking of the United 
States, he said: 

“There is no other case of a nation arriving at the summit 
of world power, seeking no territorial gain, but earnestly 
resolved to use her strength and wealth in the cause of 
progress and freedom.” : 

Those words are true. It would also be true to say the 
opposite of the Soviet Union, the other world power. It 
seeks world domination, seeks to destroy all progress and 
freedom, seeks to use its strength for enslavement and 
dictatorship. 

I ask you in passing to consider what would happen in 
your own country if the United States should lose its present 
power, or suffer a major defeat by Communism. ere is 
no danger in friendship and understanding with the United 
States. You could not say the same about the Soviet Union. 

Now let me ask you what you are doing as newspapermen 
to develop better understanding between the American 
nations? Are you doing all you can or are you innocently 
or blindly following false leaders, ultra nationalists perhaps, 
fellow travelers or communists, trouble makers whose game 
is to destroy and disunite nations and peoples, their own as 
well as others. 

We have asked you to come here to spend a few days 
with us and observe us—our successes and our failures. We 
hope that this will be a contribution toward better under- 
standing, and, if it is, it will be worth the effort. We have 
nothing to sell you and we have no packaged propaganda 
to spread before you. We just want you to come into our 
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house and workshop and look around. We hope you will 
like us and find good things here. You will also observe 
things not so good. We want to try to understand you, and 
we hope you will be frank and sincere in your discussions 
with us. We want no compliments, we seek only the truth 
and you can help us find it. 

Speaking for myself, I believe that tremendous pa 
has been made in recent years by the newspapers of all the 
Latin American republics toward better understanding and 
cooperation. The Inter American Press Association, five 
years ago a struggling weakling of no importance, suddenly 
has grown into a powerful intercontinental body respected 
and effective. It is just beginning to realize its strength. Its 
progress is a sign of great importance. 

Most of your newspapers belong to this fine body, and 
more will join. It meets in New Orleans next year and we 
hope you will return for that meeting. 

And now before I conclude I would like to reaffirm my 
belief that Latin America is just beginning to awake, that it 
is destined to be a powerful economic ont in the world 
within our time. I believe that Latin America soon will wipe 
out great poverty and develop its peerless resources. I believe 
it will give increasing stability and guarantee to private 
capital, that it will develop increasing political stability, and 
that it will grow as a lusty giant, dynamic and determined, 
in the democratic fight against the false gods of Communism 
which would destroy us all and Christianity as well. 

I believe that day is at hand. I believe the next decade 
will see enormous progress made in better understanding of 
all of our peoples. I firmly believe the newspapers will blaze 
the way. I believe that the same better communications and 
capital that opened and aided Mexico years ago are now 
a all of Latin America, and that where American tourists 
go and are well treated, capital, understanding and progress 
will follow. 

Let me give you just one thought in — We have an 
expression in English which says that you draw more flies 
with sugar than with vinegar. So might we draw more — 
with praise than with criticism, with understanding rather 
than with misunderstanding, with more effort to put our best 
foot forward. 

Every mile of paved highway in Latin America, every first 
class hotel room that is opened, every new airline and air- 
field that. is developed, every student who studies abroad, 
every tourist who crosses his own borders and every news- 
paper that looks kindly upon all other nations in the hemi- 
sphere—each are vital contributions to the true Americanism 
we all seek. 

We are a growing, lusty family with all of humanity's 
faults and failures. We are bound to fail and fail again, but 
always we will go on toward success. We need not be a 
brawling family. We will not be if we will develop a toler- 
ance, an understanding, respect, friendship and love that is 
inherent in us all. 

That is the job we should rededicate ourselves to here 
today in this forum—Thank you. 
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THE ARCHITECT OF AMERICAN LIBERTY 
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Delivered at the fall meeting of the Georgia Society of the Sons of Colonial Wars* 
Savannah, Georgia, November 17, 1954 


Sensible, a French frigate of 36 guns, under Captain 

Chavagnes, was at half sail on a choppy sea six 
days out, enroute from France to America. To starboard 
and to larboard were the Bonhomme Richard of 42 guns, 
under Captain John Paul Jones, and the Alliance, under 
Captain Landais. In the convoy were three other able ships 
of the line, well gunned. To — the convoy were two 
ill-constructed and aggravating tubs whose sails seemed to 
ship more water than wind. Five knots in a fair wind was 
about all they could do. Trailing the convoy since the pre- 
ceding Saturday were from two to six English ve yawn- 
ing for, yet fearing, the chance to close in for the kill. A 
few shots across their bows discouraged cordiality. On 
Tuesday night they had peeled off to be seen no more. 

Aboard the Sensible was a French Commission deputed to 
a fledgling nation in the throes of the birth of freedom under 
the laws of God and man. Aboard also was John Adams 
and his 12 year old son, John Quincy. The cargoes of human 
flesh and sinews of war were the answer of France to the 
subtle yet fervent plea of the Declaration of Independence. 
Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Robert 
Livingston and Roger Sherman had pieced together the 
Declaration of Independence from the products of American 
minds and the sentiments of the day and had deposited it 
in the laps of the Gods as a — prayer for aid in the 
American struggle for life over death. 

Something about the sea, the mission, and the great part 
John Adams had played and was yet playing, lifted him 
out of himself. At no hour of life had he felt so near the 
ideal of independence towards which American patriots 
had staggered so long, to find always beyond reach. The 
danger of capture at sea was now past. Something less than 
relaxed conversation would have been out of place. Some- 
thing less than sincerity would have been a travesty on the 
Sensible that day. 

M. Marbois, Secretary of the French Commission, fell 
into - conversation with Adams on deck during the after- 
noon of that Wednesday. In that conversation John Adams 
told a few secrets that the world has either overlooked or 
ignored. After the evening meal, the second future Presi- 
dent of the United States put John Quincy, the sixth future 
President, to bed in his hammock and then retired to his 
nearby cabin. The conversation of the afternoon was re- 
bounding in his mind. Soliloquy tortured him. “Philadel- 

hia” haunted him, and drove sleep westward many knots. 
As the Sensible seemed to slumber, John Adams recorded 
in his diary some of his conversation with Marbois. Here is 
a part: 

“All religions are tolerated in America,” said M. Mar- 
bois; ‘‘and the ambassadors have in all courts a right to a 
chapel in their own way; but Mr. Franklin never had any.” 
“No,” said I laughing, “because Mr. Franklin had no’— 
I was going to say what I did not say, and will not say 
here. I stopped short, and laughed. ‘‘No,” said M. Mar- 
bois; ‘Mr. Franklin adores only great Nature, which has 
interested a great many people of both sexes in his favor.” 
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“Yes,” said I, laughing, “all the atheists, deists and liber- 
tines, as well as the philosophers and ladies, are in his 
train,—another Voltaire, and thence—” “‘Yes,”’ said Mr. 
Marbois, “he is celebrated as the great philosopher and 
the great legislator of America.” ‘He is,” said I, ‘a great 
philosopher, but as a legislator of America he has done 
—- little. It is universally believed in France, England, 
and all Europe, that his electric wand has accomplished all 
this revolution. But nothing is more groundless. He has 
done very little. It is believed that he made all the Ameri- 
can constitutions and their confederation; but he made 
neither. He did not even make the constitution of Penn- 
sylvania, bad as it is. The bill of rights is taken almost 
verbatim from that of Virginia which was made and pub- 
lished two or three months before that of Philadelphia 
was begun; it was made by Mr. Mason, .. .” 

That of “Philadelphia’’ (meaning Pennsylvania) “was be- 
gun” in late August, 1776. The original draft of “that of 
Virginia—made by Mr. Mason” reached Richard Henry 
Lee in Philadelphia, in the handwriting of Mason, in late 
May, 1776. It appeared in the June Ist issue of the Virginia 
Gazette which reached Philadelphia four days later. On June 
6th, it reappeared in the Pennsylvania Evening Post. On the 
12th it reappeared in the Pennsylvania Gazette. The first 
paragraph was: 

“That all men are born equally free and independent, 
and have certain inherent natural Rights, of which they can- 
not, by any Compact, deprive, or divest their Posterity ; 
among which are the Enjoyment of Life and Liberty, with 
the Means of acquiring and possessing Property, and pur- 
suing and Obtaining Happiness and Safety.’"! 

Franklin, though a philosopher, was unwilling to deface 
those lines that firmed for the ages the profound wisdom of 
the Cato of his country. He copied Mason’s words “almost 
verbatim” into the Pennsylvania Declaration of Rights, as 
follows :? 

“That all men are born equally free and independent, 
and have certain natural, inherent and inalienable rights, 
amongst which are, the enjoying and defending life and 
liberty, acquiring, possessing and protecting property, and 
pursuing and obtaining happiness and safety.” 





*The introduction to Glimpse of Glory by Marian Buckley Cox, 
published on the 10th of this month by Garrett & Massie, Inc., 
Richmond, Virginia, contains a part of this talk. Glimpse of Glory 
tells a story about the home life of the Masons at Gunston Hall. 
Royalties from the sale of the book are to be used for the benefit 
of Gunston Hall by the National Society of Colonial Dames from 
whose membership the Regents of Gunston Hall are selected. Mrs. 
Cox is a member of the Society and the New York representative on 
the Board of Regents. 

* As revised by the Convention the first paragraph was: 

“That all Men are by Nature equally free and independent, and 
have certain inherent Rights, of which when they enter into a 
State of Society, they cannot, by any Compact, deprive or divest 
their Posterity; namely, the Enjoyment of Life and Liberty with 
the Means of acquiring and possessing Property, and pursuing and 


obtaining Happiness and Safety.” 
* Thorpe, American Charters and Constitutions, Vol. 5, page 3082. 
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Adams could not remember the first name, “George,” so 
he let it go as “Mr. Mason.” Seventy five years later Charles 
Francis Adams, son of John Quincy and grandson of John, 
could remember neither the first nor the last name. Never- 
theless he recorded in the Works of John Adams, Vol. 4, page 
220, et seq., that his grandfather had no sconer disembarked 
from the Sensible to embrace his wife, grandmother of 
Charles Francis, than he was called away to write the Massa- 
chusetts Declaration of Rights. The grandson disclosed that 
in August 1779 his grandfather did exactly what Benjamin 
Franklin did in August, 1776. He too copied “almost ver- 
batim’’ from the Virginia Declaration of Rights. As pre- 
pared by John Adams the first paragraph of the Massachusetts 
Declaration of Rights was as Eilows:? 

“All men are born equally free and independent, and 
have certain natural, essential, and unalienable rights, 
among which may be reckoned the right of enjoying and 
defending their lives and liberties; that of acquiring, pos- 
sessing, and protecting their property; in fine, that of seek- 
ing and obtaining their safety and happiness.” 

It was in the month of June, 1776 that John Adams, 
Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jefferson were in Philadel- 
phia struggling to compose the Declaration of Independence. 
It was easy enough to catalogue the sins of George III and 
cail him what he was. That had been done by many others 
many times. The South Carolina Constitution of March 1776 
and Judge William Henry Drayton’s charge to a grand jury 
at Charleston, S. C., in April 1776, were certainly used as 
models. But their combined wisdom was not equal to the 
task of framing a powerful preamble justifying revolution 
with an appeal to the hearts, the reason and the sense of 
justice of all men. Nothing like that had ever been penned 
by man. Finally they saw the manuscript in the hands of 
Richard Henry Lee and later saw it in newspapers. Eureka! 
Eureka! Eureka! ‘Where did Mason get it?” No one 
knew. Richard Henry Lee knew the man of Gunston Hall 
better than any other in Philadelphia so he was appealed to. 
Here is the answer reported by Jefferson in a letter to 
Madison near a half century later: 

“Richard Henry Lee charged it as copied from Locke’s 
treatise On government.’’* 

That was just one other time when Richard guessed wrong. 
George Mason was a posers. Like Ezekiel, he had learned 
the gift of prophecy from the “roll of a book,” multiplied 
thousands of times. In his ample library at Gunston Hall he 
had filtered five thousand years of history. The principles 
of the Virginia Declaration of Rights were the distilled 
essence of history’s bitter fruits gathered from her Gardens 
of Gethsemene. 

Revealing as the John Adams Diary was, it did not tell 
all. It did not concede that the Preamble to the Declaration 
of Independence was but a slight variant of the first three 
paragraphs of Mason's Declaration of Rights. The variance 
substituted the specious doctrine of eguality of birth for the 
common sense doctrine of equality of freedom and inde- 
pendence. It also substituted a fruitless ‘‘pursuit of happi- 
ness’ for the ownership of property and attainment of 44 
ness. The ‘pursuit of happiness’ is but vain drudgery if it 
is not to be obtained. Happiness and safety may not be 
obtained in this world without ‘the means of acquiring and 
possessing property.” 

Franklin and Adams consented to deface Mason’s words 
in their appeal to France in the Declaration of Independence, 
but they were unwilling to deface them as a rule of life for 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was written as an appeal to the simple-minded 
peasants and philosophers of France. Those who prepared it 
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knew that it would never breathe the first breath as living 
law in America—and it never has. The Mason concept be- 
came living law in every American constitution and is now 
in every world constitution except those of Russia, Mongolia, 
Ukraine and Guatemala. Disillusioned France struck the 
doctrine of unbounded equality from her motto in 1940 and 
from her Declaration of Rights in 1946. Equality beyond 
the range of legal rights cannot thrive in free soil. It thrives 
only in the sewers of Slavic slavery. 

Alexander Hamilton expressed the idea well on .he floor 
of the Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia on June 26, 
1787: “Inequality will exist as long as liberty exists. It 
unavoidably results from that very liberty itself.’ Equality 
beyond the range of legal rights is despotic restraint. Liberty 
wears no chains. Equality homogenizes so that cream no 
longer rises to the top. It puts the eagle in the henhouse 
that he may no longer soar. 

Who was the “legislator of America’? His name was “Mr. 
Mason” aboard the Sensible in 1779. John Adams seemed 
never able to remember even that much of his name again. 
The biographers of Adams, Franklin and Jefferson have like- 
wise suffered equal lapse of memory. 

George Mason was a delegate to the Constitution Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia in 1787. He refused to sign a proposed 
Constitution that sanctioned human slavery and omitted the 
rights of men. The first six words of his Objections were 
heard in every hovel and on every frontier of America: 
“There is no Declaration of Rights!’ He carried his death- 
less struggle for a Federal Bill of Rights to the people, and 
lived barely long enough to see his efforts crowned with vic- 
tory and his name drowned in oblivion, because of the 
bitterness engendered in that struggle. 

Something about the man and his story sounds like a play 
back of a few tragic scenes along the road to the Cross, and 
to Tower Hill. Liberty must have her martyrs in every age. 
It is blood drained from their veins and abuse heaped upon 
them that neutralizes arbitrary power in governments and 
reasserts man’s natural right to be let alone. Martyrs to 
human liberty and dignity are those who think in terms of 
ages gone and to come—ancestry and posterity. Mason 
thought of the ages while others thought of the hour. 

The best minds among the proponents of the constitution 
tried in vain to answer Mason’s Objections under a variety 
of pseudonyms. One of the efforts appear in the Virginia 
Independent Chronicle of January 30, 1788, over the pseudo- 
nym, ‘‘Civis Rusticus.” This article seems to have never been 
reprinted or noted elsewhere. It contains one of the most 
remarkable tributes by one adversary to another to be found 
in all literature. 

“Civis Rusticus” opened his attempted reply to Mason 
with an apology, and, as he put it. 

“with that Thssnne, which is due to this respectable and 

worthy gentleman; to whose great and eminent talents, 

profound judgment and strength of mind, no man gives 

a larger credit than he who presumes to criticise his ob- 

jections, .. .” 

After attempting to answer each of Mason’s Objections 
categorically he then said: 

“I have now finished what I proposed to observe on 
these objections, and trust no person will conclude my 
design has been to condemn this respectable gentleman for 





*The Works of John Adams, Vol. 4, page 220. The Convention 
changed the first line to read: “All men are born free and equal,” thus 
substituting the specious doctrine of equality of men for the original 
Mason concept of equality of freedom and independence. 

* The Writings of Jefferson, Ford Ed. Vol. VII, p. 304. 
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not putting his signature to the Constitution. On the 
contrary, thinking as he did, I commend him. The man 
of abilities, firmness and integrity will dare to think, to 
judge and act for himself. His principles have not the 
pliancy of his gloves, neither has he his mind to make up 
at every revolution. An hours authority with him is not 
the guide to truth, nor does infallibility rest in numbers. 

He has a surer monitor: his own judgment and the dictates 

of his conscience. Of such stern matter is the mind of Mr. 

Mason composed, if I am rightly informed, that it is 

never yielding itself up, when convinced of its rectitude, 

at the arbitrium of the popular breath, nor giving in to 
opinions that are not its own.” 

That picture, drawn in the heat of bitter controversy by 
an unknown adversary, aids us to understand why Jefferson 
regarded Mason the wisest man of his generation; why 
Madison described him the greatest debater he had ever 
heard speak, and why Patrick Henry named him the greatest 
statesman he had ever known. 

At the Virginia ratifying convention of 1788 in Richmond, 
Mason prepared proposed amendments that were sent to 
New York and which formed the basis of the Amendments 
proposed by the New York ratifying convention. He pre- 
pared those, proposed by the Virginia Convention. Practically 
all of those proposed by North Carolina originally flowed 
from the pen of Mason. The Amendments proposed by the 
Committee in the first Congress were taken almost seriatem 
from those originally drawn by Mason and transmitted from 
the Virginia ratifying convention. Thus it was that the 
first ten amendments to the Federal Constitution, that we 
cherish as our Bill of Rights, adopted in 1791, was a monu- 
mental attempt to satisfy with Mason’s own proposed amend- 
ments some of Mason’s Objections to the Constitution. The 
11th and the 22nd Amendments were belated attempts to 
satisfy other Mason Objections that time had proved to be 
otherwise unanswerable. The ill fated Bricker amendment, 
defeated in the last Congress, was a proposed answer to 
another of Mason’s Objections to the constitution. Others 
remain to be answered in ages to come. 

As we have said, the Declaration of Independence never 
breathed its first breath as living law, while the Bill of 
Rights lives and shields our a people from tyrannical 
government every hour of every day. Since the anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence is celebrated annually it was 
thought not to be improper to celebrate the anniversary of 
the Bill of Rights if done once in 150 years. December 15, 
1941 was the 150th anniversary of the federal Bill of 
Rights. A committee was formed to celebrate the occasion 
headed by Herbert Bayard Swope as National Chairman. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was honorary chairman and it seemed 
that every living man who had ever been president or who 
had ever run for president or who had ever aspired to be 

resident was named as honorary vice-chairman. Down below 
in small print the National Committee was crowded in. It 
was an imposing list of people with awesome titles and 
chronic publicity seekers. This committee published a book 
entitled Our Bill of Rights, What It Means To Me. It con- 
sists of short essays by so-called “leaders of thought’’ at that 
time. As one might expect, the chairman led off with the 
essay that set the pattern. In it he said: 

“Jefferson, shocked by the omissions in the Constitution, 
as promulgated in 1789, while he was United States Min- 
ister to France . . . drafted the additions to our great 
charter. Thus we were given the four freedoms . . .” etc. 
With all due deference to Mr. Swope, Jefferson drafted 

no provision of our Bill of Rights or the Constitution to 
which it was added. In fact Jefferson never drafted a single 
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liberty pee provision of any constitution or bill of 
rights that has ever been adopted in America. He never 
attended a constitutional convention in his life. He spent 
much of his life writing constitutions for Virginia that were 
all rejected by his contemporaries because they liked the one 
Mason wrote for them too well. The only connection Jeffer- 
son ever had with our Bill of Rights was that he favored it 
from afar. Why Swope and many other Americans should 
believe that Jefferson was the author of or had the inspiration 
for our Bill of Rights is one of the great unsolved mysteries 
of the new world. 

Swope was not the only leader of thought to skin his 
ignorance on the Bill of Rights. Many of the 59 contribu- 
tors to that book skinned their ignorance in the same place. 
Justice Felix Frankfurter paid his usual lip service to liberty 
and conceived that the Bill of Rights and Constitution are 
just convenient vehicles in which the people may ride helter 
skelter, and with reckless abandon in a wild “pursuit of happi- 
ness” is the one real “inalienable right’ in America. He 
didn’t reveal the obvious truth that happiness may be pursued 
in prisons or in chains or in the mines of Siberia with even 
more zeal than in freedom. The liberty to pursue happiness 
is enjoyed by slaves. It is nothing. Liberty to obtain happi- 
ness is everything. Happiness may be pursued in Russia but 
it is not obtainable there. It may be obtained only in a 
government in which every unnecessary restraint on the indi- 
vidual is expressly forbidden by stubborn laws, and where 
laws rule the rulers as well as the ruled with the same force. 
The difference between pursuing happiness and obtaining it 
is the difference between the fantastic philosophy of alien 
doctrinaires and the intelligent realism of Mason. 
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The late famous journalist William Allen White said his 
piece in that book. He tells us that “the liberties that are 
guaranteed to the American people by the Bill of Rights... 
came straight out of the impulse of the Declaration of In- 


dependence. . . .” 
Mirabile dictu! 


George Mason’s pen was the first in all history to elevate 
freedom of speech and of the _ to the dignity of conti- 
tutional status, yet Mr. White knew him not. 

Those of you the least acquainted with the truths of Ameri- 
can history and who have a strange sense of humor will 
enjoy pros “Foe The Bill of Rights, What It Means To Me, 
by the ‘‘leaders of thought’’ in America. 

Mason’s contribution to liberty under law in the solid 
framework of the federal Constitution and Bill of Rights 
and in those of the American states and many nations of the 
world is a story too long to tell here. He was not only the 
“legislator of America,” but may be justly called the legis- 
lator of the non-communist world. He is history’s grand 
champion of the guarded liberty and dignity of men against 
ever encroaching governments, and is also her most forgotten 
man. As a libertarian he stood at the opposite pole from so 
called “liberals” of our day. 

In October, 1792 George Mason was buried at the edge 
of an old field near Gunston Hall 13 miles down stream 
from Mt. Vernon. His body was placed as close to the side 
of Ann, the wife of his youth and mother of his children, 
as her tomb would permit. He wanted it that way. Her 
tomb thus became his own. For 19 years his heart had been 
there anyway. 

On the following day the five sons and four daughters 
gathered in the library of Gunston Hall for the reading of 
his solemn will. It had been written in 1773, just after the 
death of Ann and before the Revolution had begun. One 
paragraph of that will mirrored the man: 

“I recommend it to my sons from my own experience 

in life, to prefer the happiness of independence and a 
private station to the troubles and vexation of publick 
business, but if either their own inclinations or the neces- 
sity of the times should engage them in public affairs, I 
charge them on a father’s blessing never to let the motives 
of private interest or ambition induce them to betray, nor 
the terrors of poverty and disgrace, or the fear of danger 
or of death, deter them from asserting the liberty of their 
country and endeavoring to transmit to their posterity those 
sacred rights to which themselves were born.” 

Abnegation of self is not a creed. It is not a philosophy. 
It is a way of life. Narow is its way and strait is its gate. 
Those who travel that way find few vistas through which to 
look down for a glimpse of mundane glory. Their vistas 
lie straight ahead and up Straight ahead, is in any and all 
directions unless the course is set by that from whence we 
came. The first is the way of philosophy. The latter is the 
way of experience. That is the chief reason why no frame 
of government has ever survived whose architect was a 
philosopher. The light of experience is never shed upon 
Utopias. Such are not in the vistas of evolution’s pioneers. 
Such are not in the vistas of the martyrs to human liberty 
and dignity. The crowns they wear are of thorns. The 
garlands they bear are crosses. They don’t stand in marble 
on public squares. Had it been tinseled garlands they sought, 
they would not have travelled the narrow way and entered 
the strait gate. 





